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‘| From the U. S. Official Census Report | 


**In 1895 Messrs. Wilcox & White, of Meriden, Conn., be- 
gan manufacturing an interior attachment, and in February, 
1897, built their first ‘Angelus,’ a cabinet piano player. 
This instrument, the invention of E. H. White, may be 
regarded as the Pioneer of the Various Similar attach- 
ments which have since been placed upon the market.”’ 


HE ANGELUS has strong competition commercially. But not 
in artistic worth. The most impressive of all tributes paid to the 
superiority of the ANGELUS is the enormous sum expended 

yearly by rival makers in vain efforts to offset this supremacy. 


@, Compare the ANGELUS and its competitors by personal investi- 
gation. Let your artistic sense determine your choice. 


@, It is these devices—found on no other player-piano—that place 
the ANGELUS far beyond any instrument in artistic worth: 


THE MELODANT which brings out the melo- 





dy or theme of the composition strong and 
clear while subduing the accompaniment. Such 
ability constitutes one of the greatest charms of 
manual playing. It distinguishes the real artist. 


THE MELODY BUTTONS give absolute con- 
trol over tonal volume so that none of the beauty 
or artistic effect of a composition is lost. They 
also put the accentuation of the melody under 
the p J trol of the perf 4 


THE PHRASING LEVER gives absolute mas- 
tery over tempo. It has been aptly termed 
the “Heart of the Angelus,” for it enables 
the performer to reflect his whole person- 
ality in everything played. 


THE ARTISTYLE MUSIC ROLLS have 
one single expression line which simply 
but ver clearly indicates where to empha- 
size, subdue, lerate or retard. Even the 
novice soon b 80 proficient that the 
most difficult music is rendered as easily 
and well as the most simple. 


@, The ANGELUS—and the AN- 
GELUSalone permitsanyone to play 











THE DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS give the 
**human touch,” so essential to artistic playing. 
The tubes which run from the tracker-board to 
these pneumatics are of metal—not perishable 
rubber—always insuring action true to every 
requirement. 


the piano with artistic personal expression. 


Send for name of nearest representative and 





book of the 


KNABE-ANGELUS, the EMERSON-ANGELUS and the ANGELUS-PIANO. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 38 


Business Established 1877 


Meriden, Conn. 


Regent House, Regent Street, London 
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Survey of the World 


At the trial, last week, in 
oo New York, of Charles 

'  D, Drew and Charles H. 
Wardell, formerly custom house weigh- 
ers, and George E. Bedell, formerly 
Deputy Surveyor of the Custom House, 
for fraudulent weighing and the taking 
of bribes from importers, four men who 
had been weighers testified that they had 
weighed fraudulently and been paid for 
it. One named six Italian firms of im- 
porters that had bribed him; another 
named eight. One of the confessing men 
is Register of Deeds for Passaic County, 
N. J. Another, who was a weigher for 
eighteen years, said he began to weigh 
fraudulently with his first cargo. The 
bribe was from $50 to $250 per shipment, 
and the Government was usually robbed 
of about half of the duties. Thomas 
Doyle, formerly dock superintendent fo: 
Arbuckle Brothers, the sugar refiners 
(who recently paid the Government 
$695,000 in restitution), said his superior 
officers paid, thru him, salaries of $100 
a month to the custom house weighers, 
and that two of the defendants had been 
so paid. George Lunny, a go-between 
for importers, named six weighers whom 
he had bribed. He had never found a 
weigher, he said, who would not weigh 
dishonestly if he were paid for doing so. 
Otto Westervelt, formerly the head of an 
old importing house (which retired from 
business a few years ago), said he, fol- 
lowing the example of others in the 
trade, had paid weighers, using Lunny as 
an agent. Ernest W. Gerbracht, form- 
erly superintendent of the Sugar Trust’s 
largest refinery, who was found guilty in 
June of defrauding the Government by 
dishonest weighing, Has been sentenced 
to be imprisoned two years and to pay a 
fine of $5,000. 





The leading officers of 
Pr or 4 the great beef compa- 

nies in Chicago were 
indicted there on the 12th by a Federal 
grand jury for violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. It is noticeable that in 
this case there was no indictment of a 
corporation or firm. The responsible offi- 
cers themselves must meet the charges. 
If convicted, they may be imprisoned 
for one year. The list is as follows: 

J. Ogden Armour, president of Armour & 
Co.; Arthur Meeker, general manager of the 
same company; Thomas J. Conners, superin- 
tendent of the same; L. F. Swift, president of 
Swift & Co.; Edward Swift, vice-president ; 
Charles H. Swift and Francis A. Fowler, di- 
rectors of Swift & Co.; Edward Morris, pres- 
ident of Morris & Co.; Louis H. Heyman. 
manager of that company; Edward Tilden, 
president of the National Packing Company, 
which is controlled and owned by the Armour, 
Swift and Morris interests. 

Each of the ten men is indicted three 
times. It is charged, first, that they are 
engaged in a combination in restraint of 
interstaté trade in fresh meats; second, 
that they have conspired unlawfully; 
third, that they have monopolized the 
trade in fresh meats by unlawful means, 
and have eliminated competition both in 
the buying of cattle, sheep and hogs, and 
in the selling of meat. A part of their 
work in making a monopoly, it is as- 
serted, was the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the New York Butchers’ and 
Dressed Meat Association. Swift & Co. 
have 323 branch houses, Armour & Co. 
316, and Morris & Co. 82. The indict- 
ments say that the National Packing 
Company has been used to procure in- 
formation as to the operations of the 
branch houses from day to day, and that 
this information served to suggest the 
combination prices from week to week. 
None of the ten men gave testimony, 
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and therefore they cannot claim immu- 
nity, but it is said that immunity was 
anted to Vice President Fuller and 
ecretary Snow, of the National Pack- 
ing Company, because they were wit- 


nesses before the grand jury. Mr. Ar- ° 


mour asserts that the charges are with- 
out foundation; that the three compa- 
nies do only one-third of the country’s 
packing business; that their average 
profit does not exceed 2% per cent., and 
that prices are high because of the de- 
mands of those who raise and sell the 
animals. The inquiry was made under 
the direction of Judge Landis, who im- 
posed the fine of $29,000,000 in- the 
Standard Oil case, and he desired that 
persons, instead of corporations, should 
be brought to trial, if the evidence was 
sufficient. The Department of Jus- 
tice is about to bring suit in New York 
against the American Sugar’ Refining 
Company, or Sugar Trust, asking (as it 
did in the Standard Oil case now pend- 
ing on appeal) for the dissolution of the 
corporation. A Federal grand jury 
in Chicago has indicted the officers of 
several brick manufacturing companies 
whose works are in Illinois or Ohio, 
alleging that they have formed a Brick 
Trust. In Arkansas, a State court has 
decided that the American Book Com- 
pany is not a Trust. The company was 
sued by the State for violation of the 
State’s Anti-Trust law, and the State 
claimed $3,000,000 in penalties. 


& 


The complete returns 
from the Maine election 
show that Plaisted, Demo- 
crat, had a majority of 8,500. Two Dem- 
ocrats are elected to Congress, one with 
a majority of 2,500 over Congressman 
Swasey, and the other with 2,200 over 
Congressman Burleigh. The Democrats 
have 21 out of 31 in the State Senate 
und 86 out of the 151 Representatives. 
After a long and sharp division the 
Connecticut Republican Convention nom- 
inated C. A. Goodwin for Gebernec ty a 
small majority. No question of principle 
was involved, but simply personal inter- 
ests. The platform avoids the Payne 
tariff law, and praises President Taft fo: 
his “tactful and resolute insistence” on 
measures of reform urged by his prede- 
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cessor. The Democratic convention of 
New Jersey met on Thursday of last 
week and chose President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton University, as candi- 
date for Governor on the first ballot and 
by an overwhelming majority. The plat- 
form denounced the tariff and favored 
the popular election of United States 
Senators and direct nomination of all 
elective officers. In his address accept- 
ing the nomination President Wilson said 
that there are three dominating questions 
before us, reorganization and economy in 
administration, equalization of taxation, 
and control of corporations. He said 
there must be a public service commis- 
sion with the amplest powers. President 
Wilson will resign from Princeton —— 
In Delaware the Democratic convention 
has nominated Robert C. White for Con- 
gress, by a narrow margin, against one 
of the Saulsbury family. The platform 
favored “a revision and gradual reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and strongly supported 
States’ rights as against Federal usurpa- 
tion. The accused Democratic bribers 
in Illinois have been generally “vindi- 
cated” by their constituents. The minor- 
ity leader, Lee O’Neil Brown, accused of 
leading the bribery squad, got the big- 
gest majority he has ever had, and some 
twenty others have been similarly en- 
dorsed. Speaker Shurtleff, who was 
prominently mentioned, also received a 
very large majority in the primary. Also 
Wilson, the man who diseributed the 
“jackpot,” has been returned by a large 
majority. The Independent Demo- 
crats of Tennessee who bolted the’ nomi- 
nation of Governor Patterson have en- 
dorsed the Republican nominee, Capt. B. 
W. Hooper, which is thought to ensure 
his election. Governor Patterson’s par- 
don of Senator Carmack’s slayers has 
made it impossible for many Democrats 
to vote for him. In the Missouri Re- 
publican convention the two wings united 
in praising both the President’s record 
and that of Mr. Roosevelt. The platform 
approves local option for counties, and 
for wards and districts in cities. It en- 
dorses equally the administration of Pres- 
ident Taft and President Roosevelt. 
favors reducing the tariff, and a tariff 
commission. The Democratic platform 
indorses Joseph W. Folk for President. 
The Wyoming Republican conven- 
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tion nominated W. E. Mullins for Gov- 
ernor, and endorsed President Taft es- 
pecially for his attitude on conservation, 
and praised the Payne-Aldrich tariff law 
as the-best ever enacted. The Demo- 
crats have carried Arizona, and the con- 
stitutional convention will have thirty- 
five Democrats, twelve Republicans and 
five Laborites. This ensures the adop- 
tion into the constitution of the initiative, 
referendum and recall. The Prohibition- 
ists supported the Democratic ticket, and 
the Mexicans the Republican, because of 
the educational test established by the 
last Legislature. Among the notable 
incidents of the nominations of last week 
may be mentioned the renomination of 
Parker, of New Jersey, over Howland 
Progressive. Also Congressman Fowler, 
of New Jersey, who was removed from 
the Committee on Banking by Speaker 
Cannon, was defeated by Judge William 
M. Runyon. Congressman Boutell, of 
Illinois, was defeated at the primary. 
falling nearly a thousand votes behind 
F. H. Gunsbergen, a Progressive. He 
will, nevertheless, be a candidate. Speak- 
er Cannon’s plurality in the primary was 
about 6,000. In Tennessee, Caleb Powers 
defeated Congressman Edwards by 11,- 
280 votes. Mr. Powers was four times 
tried for the Goebel murder and was con- 
victed but pardoned, as there was little 
doubt of his innocence. 








x] 
President Taft and 2 ww _from_ the 
Governor Hughes resident's private 
secretary, Charles 


D. Norton, has attracted much attention, 
and has been interpreted as a change of 
attitude toward the Progressive Repub- 
lican wing. In it he says: 


“While Republican legislation pending in 
Congress was opposed by certain Republicans 
the President felt it to be his duty to the party 
and to the country to withhold Federal pa- 
tronage from certain Senators and Congress- 
men who seemed to be in opposition to the 
Administration’s efforts to carry out the prom- 
ises of the party platform. That attitude, how- 
ever, ended with the primary elections and 
nominating conventions which have now been 
held and in which the voters have had oppor- 
tunity to declare themselves. The people have 
spoken, and as the party faces the fall elec- 
tions the question must be settled by Repub- 
licans of every shade of opinion whether the 
differences of the last session shall be per- 
petuated or shall be forgotten. .. . 
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“The President feels that the value of Fed- 
eral patronage has been greatly exaggerated, 
and that the refusal to grant it has probably 
been more useful to the men affected than the 
appointments would have been. In the pre- 
liminary skirmishes in certain States, like Wis- 
consin and Iowa and elsewhere, he was willing 
in the interest of what the leaders believed 
would lead to party success to make certain 
discriminations, but the President has con- 
cluded that it is his duty now to treat all Re- 
publican Congressmen and Senators alike, 
without any distinction. He will now follow 
the usual rule in Republican Congressional 
districts and States and follow the recommen- 
dations made by Republican Congressmen and 
Senators, of whatever shade of political opin- 
ion, only requiring that the men recommended 
shall be good men, the most competent and 
the best fitted for the particular office.” 


It is announced that President Taft 
will open negotiations this fall for a reci- 
procity treaty with Canada. The per- 
mission of the British Government has 
been secured for permission to treat di- 
rectly with Canada. Urgency for reci- 
procity with Canada has been pressed 
particularly in New England, and Eu- 
gene Foss was elected to Congress from 
Massachusetts on this issue. It is not 
expected that the draft of the treaty will 
be ready for presentation to the Senate 
at this coming short session. In his 
last public political address before enter- 
ing upon his duties as a member of the 
United States Supreme Court, Governor 
Hughes discussed the concentration of 
administrative power and the short bal- 
lot. He said: 


“I strongly believe in the concentration of 
administrative responsibility. I do not believe 
there is sound reason for its distribution 
among several elected heads. Great public 
enterprise will not permanently prosper in this 
way. And as the burdens of State adminis- 
tration increase it will be found necessary, in 
my judgment, if the State Government is to 
maintain proper efficiency, to centralize Execu- 
tive responsibility and in our State Govern- 
ment to follow the analogy of the Federal 
Government. I think it would be a decided 
improvement if the Governor were elected for 
a term of four years and were ineligible for 
re-election, and if the other State officers, now 
elected, were made appointive heads of depart- 
ments. It would also be to the advantage of 
administration if the various heads of depart- 
ments who are appointed by the Governor were 
removable by him instead of by the Senate. 
There is no loss of accountability to the peo- 
ple in such concentration of power and of the 
corresponding responsibility. The people can 
center their attention upon the election of a 
governor, but they do not properly fix it upon 
the election of a large number of co-ordinate 
State officers.” 
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Chicago’s census shows 
Census Reports a population of 2,185,- 

283, an increase in ten 
years of 28 per cent., making it still the 
second city in the country. The increase 
of New York was 38 per cent. The 
population of New Orleans is 339,075, an 
increase of 18.1 per cent. Lowell, Mass., 
has overrun the 100,000 mark, now hav- 
ing 106,294 population. The popula- 
tion of Cleveland is given by the new 
census as 560,663, a gain of 46 per cent. 
in ten years. This puts it ahead of Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburg, and only a little 
behind St. Louis and Boston. The popu- 
lation of Dayton, Ohio, is 116,577, an in- 
crease of 36.6 per cent. 


cd 


A committee appoint- 
ed by President Gomez 
to consider proposi- 
tions for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural mortgage bank reports favorably of 
the proposal of the Banco Espaiiol. 
There were four other bidders. The 
Banco Espajfiol, it is understood, acts as 
the representative of Speyer & Co., of 
New York. Dr. Salvador Castrillo, 
General Estrada’s- representative at 
Washington, has applied to the State De- 
partment for aid in raising in the United 
States a loan of fifteen or eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, for the repayment of which 
the Nicaraguan Government is said to be 
willing to pledge its custom house re- 
ceipts. Dr. Castrillo says that the admin- 
istration is in need of money to put the 
present provisional government of Nica- 
ragua on its feet. It is to find out just 
how much money the Estrada adminis- 
tration needs that the State Department 
is considering sending a commissioner 
there to investigate general conditions, in 
accordance with General Estrada’s re- 
quest. The latter is said to be anxious to 
pay to the families of Messrs. Cannon 
and Groce, the Americans who were 
killed at Zelaya’s orders, a money indem- 
nity. The actual Government wishes to 
postpone for one year the formality of 
a Presidential election. The United 
States Government has recognized Es- 
trada, and has appointed Thomas C. 
Dawson, the new Minister to Panama, a 
special commissioner to assist in the re- 
organization of Nicaraguan affairs. Mr. 
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Marsh, the Chargé d’Affaires at Panama, 
has been recalled in view of published 
interviews in which he was quoted as 
threatening the annexation of the coun- 
try to which he is accredited. That in- 
terview, on instructions from the State 
Department, Mr. Marsh repudiated, but 
it is conceded that his usefulness in his 
present post is ended.——On September 
14 the election of three Vice-Presidents 
of Panama by the National Assembly 
took place. The Liberal party controls 
the Assembly, and the vote was almost 
unanimous for Pablo Arosemena for 
First Vice-President, Federico Boyd for 
Second and Rodolfo Chiari for Third. 
Sefior Arosemena is at present Minister 
of Panama to Chile. He will assume 
charge of the Government as Acting 
President on October 1 for the balance of 
the unexpired term of the late President 
Obaldia. Boyd, the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, is a former member of the trium- 
virate government which followed the 
secession of Panama from Colombia, and 
was one of the envoys to Washington for 
the purpose of drafting the canal treaty. 


& 

: Vice-President Elias 
+e yon naaigeaa Fernandez Albano, 
P who has been Act- 
ing President since the beginning of the 
fatal illness of President Montt, of 
Chile, died suddenly of heart disease 
on September 6. Senior Albano held his 
office thru the constitutional provision 
that, when the Presidency becomes va- 
cated for any reason, the Minister of the 
Interior takes office as “Vice-President 
of the republic.” At the moment of the 
Vice-President’s death the campaign to 
elect a successor to President Montt was 
in peaceful progress. The leading candi- 
dates are Sefiors Augustin Edwards and° 
Juan Luis Sanfuentes. Until the elec- 
tion, Sefior Ameliano Figueroa, Minister 
of Justice, is the chief executive. Apro- 
pos of the funeral of the late President 
(see the “Survey,” August 25), the Paris 

Temps observes : 

“The German Government spared no pains 
to render to the late chief of the Chilean State ~ 
a funeral worthy of a sovereign. It was on 
the Government’s initiative that the body was 
transported from Bremen to Berlin, even tho 
the town of Bremen, with its body of foreign 


consuls and its numerous garrison, could have 
furnished the civil and military elements nec- 
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essary for the celebration of the obsequies with 


mp. 

“These attentions paid to the mortal remains 
of President Montt were calculated, and they 
mark once more Germany’s care to assure her- 
self of the sympathy of the South American 
republics—sympathy which she makes use of, 
besides, for the development of her commercial 
and industrial relations. 

“The economic expansion of Germany in 
these lands beyond the sea is effected at the 
expense of the United States.” 


Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia, President- 
elect of Argentina, who recently returned 
from a tour of Europe, where, especially 
in France, he was received with great 
ceremony and cordiality, has in an inter- 
view indicated that he will work for 
friendlier and closer relations between 
his republic and ours, making an effort 
to secure better steamship communica- 
tion between Buenos Aires and New 
York. He protested also that the bonds 
now uniting Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
in no way imply hostility for Peru. 
“American commerce,” he said, “will be 
given every opportunity in Argentina 
during my administration.” The Presi- 
dent-elect was told that the whole diplo- 
matic werld was wondering whether his 
use of the phrase, “America for human- 
ity” did not really mean for “human‘ty— 
not for the United States.” He replied: 
“It is entirely wrong to interpret this phrase 
in any manner hostile to the United States. I 
mean that we are friends with the United 
States and have no hostile feelings toward 
Europe. We are friends with all and want to 
co-operate and work with all. That is my idea 
of ‘America for humanity.’ . . There is 
nothing whatever hostile to the United States 
about any phase of my policy.” 
On September 13 an arbitration treaty 
between Argentina and Chile was signed 
at Buenos Aires. The first shipment 
of corn and flour from Argentina, in the 
history of Jamaica, has just been landed 
at Kingston. It is believed that this is 
the beginning of a serious competition 
with United States products, and several 
local business houses are reported to be 
negotiating for extensive imports from 
South America. 
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The Sydney Mail reports 
that the Parliament of New 
South Wales considered, be- 
tore adjournment, “the Closer Settlement 
Promotion Bill,” which “practically 
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Empire 
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establishes a land bank.” Giving the 
Government Savings Bank the power to 
lend money on certain conditions to 
groups of persons who wish to buy an 
estate for closer settlement, 

“the Government is making it far easier for 
any one who honestly intends to settle on the 
land to get over the difficulty which almost al 
ways arises—the fact that it costs money, and 
that he has not the money.” 

In committee, this bill was altered 

“to allow three men seeking land to apply to 
the bank instead of five; as originally pro- 
posed; and aiso to increase the amount the 
bank may advance in one year from £500,000 
to £1,000,000.”’ 

The Countess of Dudley stands 
sponsor for a memorial of King Edward 
VII that is being approved by the people 
of Australia. Pointing out the need of 
extending the work of district nursing 
associations, particularly in bush districts, 
she has submitted a plan for “the Aus- 
tralian Order for District Nursing,” with 
a view to such extension of a charity 
whose good results are already recog- 
nized. Australian penny postage will 
probably be introduced at the New Year. 
Penny postage for letters exchanged be- 
tween Australia and Great Britain has 
obtained since 1905. (In Great Britain 
it has obtained since 1840; in 1898 it was 
extended to Canada, and in 1908 to the 
United States.) In the meantime, it 
seems odd that while a letter from any 
portion of Australia may be addressed 
to London for two cents, penny postage 
does not universally apply between the 
States of the Australian Commonwealth. 
France is, at the present inoment, plead- 
ing for an extension of the rate which 
now obtains between London and New 
.York. The present arrangement does 
not seem fair to the Paris Temps: 
“Londoners have to pay five cents for a letter 
addressed to France, a few hours away, while 
two cents suffice when they write to Mel- 
bourne or to San Francisco. The absurdity is 
yet greater, as all letters bound for India or 
Australia cross France, the penny stamp per- 
mitting a letter to travel across the whole ‘of 
France, from Calais to Marseilles, but forbid- 
ding it to stop there.” 

The French Chamber of Commerce of 
London has announced the passing of a 
resolution reiterating the desire which it 
exprest in December, 1908, viz. : 

“that early negotiations should be entered into 
by the French and English Governments in 
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view of fixing the postage of letters sent from 
and to each country to one penny (10 cen- 
times). It has further decided that this reso- 
lution shall at once be forwarded to the French 
Government.” 

Keen satisfaction is felt in Wales 
that King George will revive the ancient 
custom of the investitude of the Prince 
of Wales and that the ceremony is to 
take place at Carnarvon Castle next July. 
Chancellor Lloyd-George is the member 
for Carnarvon in the British House of 
Commons. An industrial war on a 
grand scale is feared to be imminent in 
England, as a consequence of the boiler- 
makers’ lockout. The lockout followed 
the action of the men in joining in a 
number of sectional strikes in disregard 
of agreements entered into between their 
trade union executive and their employ- 
ers. The leaders themselves admit that 
the men were at fault and deplore the 
situation as detrimental to the principle 
of collective bargaining, in which lies the 
foundation of trades unionism. The un- 
rest is not confined to one trade. The 
employees of the Great Northern Rail- 
way threaten to repudiate a conciliation 
scheme recently agreed upon. The ques- 
tion of a ten-hour day has led to a dead- 
lock in the cotton trade and the employ- 
ers have recommended a general lockout 
unless the men involved in a petty strike 
at Oldham accept arbitration. These 
troubles, added to the lockout in the ship- 
building trades, will involve over half a 
million workmen. The northern ship- 
yards trouble involve 50,000 now, and 
may, in a few weeks, affect 150,000. 
There are 12,000 Welsh miners now out; 
on a national strike 200,000 would be in- 
volved. One hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen are affected by the Lancashire 
cotton factories dispute ; the number may 
ultimately reach 300,000. Thus, if the 
present disputes are not settled, some 
650,000 men will either be locked out or 
on strike in a short time. 


wt 








On September 1 a monument 
in commemoration of the he- 
roic charge of the French 
cavalry on September 1, 1870, at Sedan, 
was unveiled at Floing. Among the nu- 
merous deputations present were those 
of the regiments of Chasseurs d’A frique, 


France 
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the Association of Army Veterans and 
the Frontier Army Corps.  Floing, 
where the monument has been erected, 
is two kilometers from Sedan. ‘The 
sculptor is Guillaume, and his work 
consists of a colossal statue, represent- 
ing France giving the military salute, 
while she lowers toward recumbent fig- 
ures the flag for which they shed their 
blood. A high relief represents the 
famous cavalry charge, which inspired 
the exclamation of King William, “Ah, 
les braves gens!” The monument is 
more than 30 feet in hight, and is singu- 
larly impressive. Many survivors of the 
war had crossed the frontier from 
Alsace and from Lorraine to assist at 
the ceremony. General Balloud, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, and a lieutenant of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique at Sedan, recalled the circum- 
stance that, on the eve of the battle, Gen- 
eral de Galliffet, who died only last sum- 
mer, the most picturesque survival of 
the France before the republic, sent for 
his officers of the Third Regiment of 
African Chasseurs, and said to them: 
“We are on the eve of grave events. There 
is likely to be some hard fighting tomorrow, 
and we may perhaps have to charge. I count 
on you to maintain our reputation.” 
The Third Chasseurs charged, not once, 
but twice. In comparing the French 
army of today and forty years ago, 
the French commander extolled the 
spirit of abnegation, the sacred love 
of country, and the virtues of mili- 
tary discipline. Another anniver- 
sary, the millenary of the founda- 
tion of the Benedictine monastery of 
Cluny, was celebrated on the roth, 11th 
and 12th of this month. The Macon 
Academy took the initiative in this cele- 
bration. M. Léopold Delisle, the scholar 
who so recently died, with a long record 
of academic achievement, was to have 
presided. The Pope has written an 
autograph letter to the Bishop of Autun, 
extolling the work of the monks on be- 
half of religion and humanity. The po- 
litical inspiration of this letter has 
been signalized ; it is in contrast with the 
spirit of the appeal of the organizing 
committee———-The General Confedera- 
tion of Labor publishes the program of 
its proposed campaign in Paris and the 
provinces against those whom it holds 














SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


responsible for the increase in the cost 
of living. Placards and local meetings 
are to be used in the opening skirmishes ; 
in October a mass meeting will be 
organized, to follow the Socialist Con- 
gress at Toulouse. To give a practical 
turn to the campaign, the working 
classes are urged to deal, as far as pos- 
sible, with co-operative societies, and to 
blacklist sugar. Meat and wine are like- 
wise to be eschewed while the price of 
these commodities remains at its present 
level——_The Naval Aeronautic .Com- 
mission suggests that the ocean-going 
liners which are classed as auxiliary 
cruisers might be specially equipped for 
tests of the aeroplane at sea. Aero- 
planes might be stowed in their holds; 
the ships have cranes for taking them on 
board, and it is thought that a suffi- 
ciently. long stretch of deck could be 
made available as a “take-off.” The 
commission considers that these fast 
cruisers, equipped as they already are 
with wireless telegraphy, would thus be- 
come valuable adjuncts to the navy for 
reconnaissance work. The cost of the 
innovations would be _ inconsiderable. 
Meantime, the usefulness of air scouting 
in land warfare has been demonstrated 
in the French maneuvers on the plains 
of Picardy, which involves 80,000 men. 
One of the military airmen states that it 
was easy to distinguish cavalry, infantry 
and artillery. The difficulty of using 
either aeroplane or dirigible balloon in all 
weather remains, however, undemon- 
strated. In the German army man- 
euvers, recently terminated, the Gross 
dirigible airship supplied misleading in- 
formation to the “Blue” army and was 
blamed for its defeat. On September 14 
Count Zeppelin’s airship, the “Zeppelin 
V,” was destroyed by fire at Baden- 
Baden, ds the result of an explosion. 
Three persons were seriously injured. 
The airship had been in commission as 
a passenger vessel only six weeks. 
x 

According to the Jap- 
anese press, 
Ide, of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, states that, tho there will 
be no great increase of the navy next 
year, there will be some additions. Ships 
will be~built entirely in domestic dock- 
yards. Captain Ide speaks also of tor- 


Japan, China and 
Manchuria 


Captain: 
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pedo boats as having been permanently 
discredited in the recent war. Nothing 
is now considered of any use except de- 
stroyers, and they too will have to be 
greatly increased in size. The Chuo 
Shimbun, on the other hand, alleges that 
it is intended to build three huge armored 
cruisers of 25,000 tons each, besides de- 
stroyers. Two of these cruisers will be 
laid down when the “Settsu” and the 
“Kawachi” are off the slips, which will 
be in October and May next, respec- 
tively. Meantime, the battleship “Aki” 
is approaching completion. She will join 
the navy early next spring. Her dimen- 
sions are 19,800 tons displacement, her 
speed 20 knots, and her armament four 
12-inch and twelve 10-inch guns. The 
Japanese Cabinet apparently desires to 
divert the stream of emigration from the 
American Continent to the East Asian. 
This change began to be effected after 
the war without governmental action. 
Opposition to this policy has found ex- 
pression from time to time in the columns 
of the Tokio press. However, the num- 
ber of Japanese in Manchuria engaged 
in business alone, has grown from .a 
negligible quantity to tens of thousands 
in the last six years. The Governor-, 
General of Kwantung has decided to 
send Mr. Takahashi Motoji as a commis- 
sioner to Europe and America for the 
purpose of investigating the general 
question of colonization. On the other 
hand, the Chinese Government’s project 
for strengthening its hold upon Man- 
churia by means of colonists does not ap- 
pear to have met with much success thus 
far. The immigrants are nearly all from 
the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
people reduced to the verge of star- 
vation, and ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity, lawful or unlawful, of earning a 
livelihood. Viscount Arasube Sone, 
Japanese Privy Councillor and former 
Resident-General in Korea, died at 
Tokio September 13. He was born in 
Choshu Province in 1849, of a Samurai 
family of distinction. He was Prince 
Ito’s successor as Resident-General when 
the latter was made President of the 
Privy Council of Japan, in 1909, and 
was the incumbent’s predecessor. While 
acting in this capacity, Viscount Sone 
was an outspoken opponent of annexa- 
tion, 














After Cannonism—What? 


BY VICTOR MURDOCK 


[Mr. Murdock is serving his fourth term as member of Congress from Kansas. It would 
probably be fair to call him the leader of the insurgents in the House of Representatives in 


their fight against Cannonism.—Eprror.] 


AKE away from the office of 
Speaker the power to appoint 
committees—there can be no 

complete victory over Cannonism with- 
out that. In this power is the greatest 
source of the outrageous control of the 
House by its presiding officer. The war 
waged against Cannon must be contin- 
ued to prevent a 


wholly Cannon or wholly Cannonism. 
The trouble was both. The thing now 
to consider is that Cannonism does not 
necessarily pass with the retirement of 
Cannon. The one certain way to see 
that it does pass is to take away from 
the Speakership the power, concurrent 
with the office, to appoint committees. 

This means a 





return of Cannon- 
ism under any fu- 
ture Speaker, 
whatever his politi- 
cal party. 

For it is of the 
utmost importance 
that the American 
people, having de- 
fined the evil of 
Cannonism, and 
having determined 
upon its punish- 
ment, should pro- 
ceed to plug up the 
drain which has 
been poisoning 
representative gov- 
ernment. To this 
end the _ people 








change in system. 
I do not believe 
there are many 
who see how far- 
reaching that 
change may be. 
Consider, in this 
connection, the 
mental attitude of 
the American citi- 
zen toward the 
House during the 
last ten years. The 
citizen has come to 
regard as normal 
Congressional ob- 
struction and delay 
of needed legisla- 
tion, and this has 








usually been ac- 

should demand companied in him 
that the House it- by a disbelief in the 
self, and not the adequacy of the de- 
Speaker, appoint sired law when 
the committees. finally enacted 
When the House after long _post- 
insurgents arose, = VICTOR MURDOCK, M.C. ponement. For in- 
two years ago, stance, the desired 
most of them, uncertain of popular changes in the railroad rate law of 
support, insisted that they had no 1889, changes made necessary by a 
attack upon Mr. Cannon; that their court decision in 1897, were re- 


effort for correction was confined to 
the system of legislative procedure. 
The people themselves, once the attack 
opened, did not limit their impeachment 
to impersonal Cannonism. On the con- 
trary, popular attack concentrated al- 
most wholly on Cannon, the man. It 
would be a grievous mistake for the 
nation to believe that the trouble was 
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ported out of committee in 1903, 
were enacted into law in 1905, but were 
made measurably effective finally in 
1910. Popular disbelief ‘in the adequacy 
of major laws, popular doubt of the wil- 
lingness of Congress’ to pass effective 
law, has naturally bred .a conviction 
among many that Congress is naturally 
not responsive to public opinion, and 
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that, consequently, any major action by 
Congress must be forced not merely by 
means of agitation, but by prolonged 
and mayhap threatening agitation. Now, 
as the House and the Senate have lost in 
popular confidence, the executive branch 
of government has gained in it, and 
Presidents, conforming to the situation, 
veer away from the constitutional func- 
tion of advising with Congress, and ad- 
vance, at the opening of a new Con- 
gress, with a legislative program which 
an aroused and sympathetic public opin- 
ion demands shall be carried out. 

A change in the system, the comple- 
tion of the task of eliminating Cannon- 
ism begun at the last session of Con- 
gress, will bring the opportunity for 
three great developments. 

First: A restoration to Congress of 
the normal faculty of a representative 
body to respond promptly to the de- 
mands of an informed and righteous 
public opinion. 

Second: A return of power and pres- 
tige to Congress as one of the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. 

Third: The development of a new 
type of Congressman, who will insist 
upon effective legislative action and will 
fully assum: individual responsibility 
for legislation. 

‘ All three of these changes are related 
directly to the method of appointing 
committees in the House. None of the 
changes will have full opportunity of 
development if Speakers continue to ap- 
point committees. All three changes, in 
some degree, will come advantageously 
into the life of the nation, if the House 
appoints its own committees. 

By way of analysis, let us consider the 
first proposition. Why has it been 
necessary in the past for the public, in 
obtaining a needed Federal law, to work 
itself into a fury before Congress could 
be persuaded to respond? It has been 
necessary because, in practice, the 
House, and not the Senate, takes 
the initiative in most major legislation, 
demanded popularly, and the House ma- 
chine, with Cannon at its head, has 
maintained a rigid military organization 
to withstand popular demand. At bot- 
tom, the secret of this organization’s 
power was discipline, exercised in part 
(1) by the Speaker’s arbitrary power of 
recognition (now in part corrected) ; 
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(2) by the Speaker’s presence on the 
Committee on Rules (now corrected) ; 
(3) by the Speaker’s appointment of 
committees. Consider this last named 
power. By its use the natural, orderly 
growth of the House has been distorted 
by the Speaker. There are, for exam- 
ple, some fifty committees of the House, 
but the Speaker, who has the power of 
referring bills and who had, until last 
session, the power of preventing consid- 
eration of measures by the House, con- 
centrated all the business of the House 
virtually in ten or twelve committees. 
This consolidation of the business into 
the hands of a few committees made for 
facility in the Speaker’s control. It also 
diminished the number of really desir- 
able committee places, and increased the 
value in which each of the places was 
held. It made the larger gifts in the 
Speaker’s hands more desirable. But, 
most important, it enabled the Speaker 
to maintain perfect military discipline. 
And that discipline was maintained with 
an iron hand. 

Before the day of insurgency, the 
chairman of an important committee 
was, in his relation to the Speaker, as a 
colonel to his general, and, in his rela- 
tion to a few intimates upon his com- 
mittee, as a captain to his lieutenants. 
The rest were privates who were en- 
couraged, not to have opinions of their 
own, but to vote and act with the com- 
mittee chairman, who, in turn, was 
known to be acting and voting as the 
Speaker directed. The Speaker com- 
manded the House. If he were chal- 
lenged, as he was, he punished the insur- 
gents by leaving them off committees 
where they had gained rank, or reducing 
them in position: action taken against 
Norris of Nebraska, Cooper of Wis- 
consin, myself and others. Before 
the day of insurgency the Speaker had 
arranged, not processes for the operation 
of representative government; he had 
formed a personal machine. After the 
day of insurgency another Speaker can 
build another personal machine, unless 
the House takes over the business of ap- 
pointing its committees. Another Speak- 
er, after the day of insurgency, can con- 
centrate the business into a few com- 
mittees, make the personal obligation in 
committee assignments paramount, and 


_ rear again a system of rewards and pen- 
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alties. And just in the measure the 
Speaker of the future does that thing, 
so will necessary laws be denied, essen- 
tial legislation be delayed and obstruc- 
tion be practised. For every legislative 
machine, once it has power, must hold 
that power, and to hold it the machine 
must use the tactics of obstruction. The 
machine’s safety lies in negation. Stand- 
patism is not only a belief of all legis- 
lative machines, if,is also an absolutely 
essential element'ito the machine’s life. 
The device on its emblem spells “Inac- 
tion.” Therein, by the way, is the secret 
of Cannonism as it is found in Congress, 
in State legislatures and in city councils. 


The obstruction, delay and inadequacy , 


in legislative action which many think 
are the normal, natural things for all 
legislative bodies are, in fact, largely 
practices for self-preservation by the 
machine. If the House will appoint its 
own committees, obstruction, not as a 
means of .warfare by a minority, but 
obstruction as a means of control by a 
machine in charge of the majority, will 
pass. So much, then, on the opportunity 
of making the House responsive to pop- 
ular will. 

On the second score—a return of 
power and prestige to Congress as one 
of the co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment. As the House, the popula 
branch, during the years has lost in 
popular favor, the executive branch has 
gained, and a noteworthy diminution in 
the legislative effectiveness of Congress 
has been accompanied by an equally 
noteworthy invasion of the legislative 
domain by the executive branch. This 
was a favorite topic with the Cannonites 
in the days when they railed privately at 
Roosevelt. They declared he was legis- 
lating from the White House. Now, as 
a matter of fact, nearly all the executive 
departments legislate. Congress passes 
a law. Under this law, the department 
in charge of the administration of. that 
law writes regulations. These regula- 
tions often are more voluminous than 
the law upon which they are based, and 
sometimes a regulation is written which 
changes the intention of the statute. I 
was one of a committee which, after the 
scandals in the Post-Office Department 
in 1903, succeeded in creating in that 
department the place of Purchasing 
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Agent. A year later the Purchasing 
Agent appeared before our committee 
and testified that his place should be 
abolished. The functions we had given 
the place by law had been taken away 
by regulations written in the Depart- 
ment. Instances such as this could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The House is 
particularly a victim of these invasions 
by the departments because the House 
frames initially all the great supply bills 
which open the vaults of the Treasury’ 
to the departments. The Senate usually 
confines its activities to amendments of 
these measures, and because of its pres- 
tige, the legislation in which the Senate 
takes the initiative is less subject to dis- 
tortion by regulation in the executive 
departments. The House usually finds 
itself incapable of effective protest 
under the present system. Means of 
knowing the full effect of departmental 
distortion of a law is enjoyed usually by 
those who have service on the more im- 
portant committees. The chairman of 
one of those important committees, un- 
der the present system, does not have 
complete public confidence. He is part 
of a machine, and if he challenges an 
executive department, the chairman is 
likely to find the executive department 
sharing popularity with the President. 
The chairman’s attack will not be sus- 
tained by popular commendation. It is 
quite likely to be condemned. Knowing 
this, the ordinary practice is not to chal- 
lenge the department at all. If a modi- 
cum of public confidence come again to 
the House, there will be frequent and 
effective challenge of the license of de- 
partmental regulation, which every man 
privy to the affairs of Congress knows is 
a crying need. But if the House ma- 
chine, with its personally appointed com- 
mittees-in-waiting to the Speaker, is to 
be perpetuated as an institution, the 
House then will continue to ask popular 
approval in vain, and the executive de- 
partments will go on legislating, often 
care and fancy free. So much on re- 


turning, advantageously to the nation, 
prestige to the legislative branch of 
government. - 

As to the third development which 
will follow if the power to appoint com- 
mittees is taken away from the Speaker- 
ship, that is, the development of a type 
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of Congressman who will insist upon 
effective legislation and will assume indi- 
vidual responsibility for it, while this 
change may come slowly, it will prove 
of great moment. Before the Cannon 
machine was assaulted it had reached 
the point where it did not expect its ad- 
herents to think for themselves. The 
members of a committee which had re- 
ported an important bill were, by an un- 
written law, obligated ordinarily to fol- 
low the committee chairman. Not occa- 
sionally, but continually, members of the 
House were admonished to “vote with 
the committee.” That is, they were told 
to vote with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, as he was the one directing 
figure visible and audible in the contest. 
What followed this custom of voting 
blindly with the reporting chairman? 
Naturally, the greater the degree in 
which the machine held control, the less 
studious, the less informed, the less vigi- 
lant became members of Congress in re- 
gard to measures upon which they were 
asked to vote. It is no idle fiction; it is 
an appalling fact that scores of impor- 
tant measures were passed thru the 
House by the Cannon machine when not 
10 per cent. of the men who voted for 
them had ever read the measures or 
heard them read. These Congressmen 
merely “voted with the committee.” It 
is an easy step from a condition where 
information upon a measure was consid- 
ered unnecessary by a Congressman to 
the next stage of mental inactivity 
where the same Congressman relied im- 
plicitly upon the judgment of a chair- 
man. And, in this condition of blind sub- 
mission to leadership on the part of 
many Congressmen, the faculty of indi- 
vidual legislative responsibility shriveled 
away thru disuse. Congressmen who no 
longer exercised individual responsibility 
came in time to fear to exercise it. Con- 
gressional cowardice became a byword. 
It was said that there was but one thing 
more cowardly than a Congressman— 
that, two Congressmen. There has 
been nothing quite so fatefully ironical 
in the whole Cannon contest as the con- 
tinued complaint of Cannon’s chief 
lieutenants that cowardly Congressmen, 
to escape blame from angry constituen- 
cies, had hidden behind Cannon. It was 
the Cannon system which had taught 
them to hide. Now take away from the 
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Speaker his control of the House thru 
the appointment of committees, and 
gradually every Congressman, old and 
new, will be maneuvered into a position 
where he must act upon his own respon- 
sibility. If a Congressman is brought to 
the place where he must do that, then 
he will refuse to follow blindly a com- 
mittee chairman, and if the Congress- 
man refuses to follow blindly, then he 
must inform himself upon measures 
which are before the ‘House. What this 
change of system means, thru added 
frankness, courage, intellectual activity 
and legislative effectiveness, I believe it 
is not possible to overstate. The result 
will be revolutionary in mental methods 
in Congress. Debate, which has lan- 
guished, will take on new life and inter- 
est; issues which, for political safety, 
have been made purposely complex and 
difficult in the past, will be simplified and 
clarified ; legislation, as the joint product 
of scores of studious members, not fol- 
lowing the direction of a reluctant ma- 
chine, but working willingly, in the spirit 
of construction, with information and 
under a sense of individual responsi- 
bility—such legislation will be adequate 
and effective. 

It is imperative that the people see to 
it, by obtaining pledges from candidates 
for Congress, that the greater fruits of a 
victory over Cannonism be not lost. The 
House is peculiarly the political weapon 
of the people. It has been said often 
that the Senate was designed to hold 
back the House. It may be said also 
with equal warrant that the House was 
designed to push the Senate along. 
However, it was the Senate, by nature 
conservative, which guarded the cove- 
nant of representative government dur- 
ing the dark days of Cannonism, The 
Senate kept its procedure free. Strike 
the shackles from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, complete the work begun by 
the insurgents, free legislative govern- 
ment completely, and America will open 
the door upon a new era, an era which 
will hold not only an emancipated 
House, but a Senate rising, under chal- 
lenge, above its inherent conservatism, 
and meeting, with the House, the new 
demands of a nation which is seeking to 
write into its law some measure of the 
nation’s spirit of progress. 


Wicnita, Kan. 





How We Settled the Servant Problem 


BY A BUSINESS WOMAN 


M Y brother, sister, and I decided, 


after several years out in the 

world that we would start 
housekeeping for ourselves, as we were 
all tired of boarding. We all worked 
in offices, and, as none of us received 
a very large salury, we were com- 
pelled to practice economy in our 
household arrangements. As a begin- 
ning, we decided to rent a furnished 
house for the summer months. The 
owners of the house were personal 
friends, and they recommended us to keep 
their maid, as she was faithful and com- 
petent. This suited us, and we were 
well satisfied when she consented to re- 
main at the same wage she had been get- 
ting. She had a married sister living 
on the same street, who wished her to 
stay with her at night. This arrange- 
ment was agreeable to us, for, altho there 


was plenty of room in the house, her 
work for the day was finished when she 
had washed the dishes after the evening 
meal, and we were rather glad to know 


she was with friends. It also pleased 
us, after living so many years in other 
people’s houses, to know we had our lit- 
tle home to ourselves. 

In the fall, when our friends returned, 
and we had to give up the house, we 
rented a suite of rooms convenient to a 
good car service and to our work, but 
there was no bedroom for the maid, who 
had consented to come with us, as our 
friends did not require her services. This 
did not worry us, for we knew we could 
rent a single room for her at no great 
distance, and we had become so accus- 
tomed to having her leave immediately 
after she had finished her work, just as 
other business girls did, that we had 
come to regard it as her right. It had 
also occured to us that it was a good 
thing for her to get away from the sur- 
roundings in which she worked, as quite 
often a change is as good as a rest. This 
arrangement appeared to suit her well, 
so we directed her to a house where we 
knew there were rooms to rent, and in- 
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structed her to get a room there if possi- 
ble. She did so and rented a small but 
comfortable room at a very reasonable 
rate, 

I would not again make such an ar- 
rangement, but you see I had no idea we 
were solving a problem, and I was still 
tied down to the idea that if a girl is in 
domestic service practically her whole 
time belongs to her mistress, and the 
mistress is responsible for the girl’s room 
and should make the financial arrange- 
ments for it. My ideas on this subject 
changed when the maid told me that her 
landlady was moving away. I asked if she 


‘knew where she could get a room. She 


immediately informed me that she had 
already rented a room in partnership 
with a girl friend, and the room was 
much better, while her share of the rent 
would be a little less than she had been 
paying. This taking of matters into her 
own hands rather surprised me for a sec- 
ond or two, but I soon saw that if she 
were not quite within her rights, she 
should be. She served us faithfully, and 
there was no reason why we should dic- 
tate where she should live, the kind of a 
room she should occupy, and the exact 
price she should pay for it. She was a 
free, independent woman, working for a 
living just as we were, and she had a 
right to resent petty restrictions, just as 
we would resent such restrictions had 
our employers been foolish enough to try 
to impose them. I said nothing to her, 
but the next pay day I gave her her full 
wage, plus the amount of her room rent, 
and told her that, as she was well ac- 
quainted in the city, I would in future 
pay her that amount every month, and 
she could make whatever arrangements 
she wished about her room. We have 
had. no further trouble in the matter. We 
keep her address, as most firms do, that 
we may know where to inquire for her 
if she fails to come to work, but so far 
she has always been prompt, unless when 
ill, and then she sent us word at once. 
Another part of the solution of the 
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domestic servant problem occurred to us 
one evening at dinner. One member of 
the family had received a raise in salary 
and another had been promised some- 
thing better soon. We were discussing 
the matter when the maid came in to 
change the plates. We had just reached 
the point where we were strongly com- 
mending the business methods of one of 
the firms for which we worked, in that 
every employee received a raise in salary 
each year or was dismissed. This ap- 
pealed to us as only fair, for those who 
were not more efficient at the end of the 
year than at the beginning were evident- 
ly not in their right groove, and the 
sooner they got out of that work and 
found a place where they fitted in, the 
better for them and the better for the 
business world. 

This thought we almost unconsciously 
applied to the work of the maid. She 
was certainly more efficient than when 
she came to us, and so logically she 
should receive a raise in salary. We 
were business people. The argument ap- 
pealed to us and we raised her salary at 
once. She had never asked for a raise, 
nor had she complained about anything. 
Since that, at our next raise in salary the 
following year, we again raised her sal- 
ary, and I presume we will continue to 
raise it a little each year that she remains 
with us, if she increases in efficiency, as 
she no doubt will. 

She has told us that friends of hers in 
shops, in the telephone exchange, in res- 
taurants, and in laundries, have urged 
her to take positions with them and 
have told her of the excellent wages 
and good hours, but she has so 
far refused to go. She stays a little 
later in the evening than the average girl 
behind the counter stays in the shop, but 
she is free every evening at the same 
time, and she often has an afternoon off, 
and this she considers is more than com- 
pensation. On Sunday she comes a lit- 
tle later in the morning than on week 
days. She does the customary morning 
work and prepares dinner for 1 o’clock, 
so that we may not have the heavy meal 
to prepare in the evening, as she leaves 
as soon as the work after the midday 
meal is finished. Occasionally she asks 
permission to go to her home in the 
country for over Sunday. It is within 
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reach of the suburban tram line, and we 
have never refused her, as she is always 
back at her post at the usual time on 
Monday morning. It might also be 
noted that whenever she knows she will 
be away for a meal, she makes all possi- 
ble preparation, so that the extra work 
devolving on us will be as light as possi- 
ble. This thoughtfulness is rather un- 
usual in such a young girl. 

Some may ask us whether we treat her 
as one of the family. To that I must an- 
swer “yes” and “no.” We try to treat 
her as we wish to be treated in our 
offices. For our relationship is one 
of business and not a social one, and 
in the majority of cases I think it is wiser 
not to mix the two. She has her friends 
and we never dream of asking her any 
questions about them, any more than she 
thinks of questioning us about the peo- 
ple who visit us. Old family friends 
who come often to the house we intro- 
duce to her, but casual visitors we do not. 
She does not take her meals with us be- 
cause part of her work is to wait on the 
table and answer the telephone and door- 
bell while we are at meals. If she were 
getting her meal with us she could not 
attend to her duties without more or less 
disturbance, and retarding of the meal. 
The fact that she does not take her meals 
with us is not a social but a business dis- 
tinction. Our meal time is an hour ear- 
lier than hers, that is all. 

But one cannot get away from the fact 
that conditions at the present time are 
often very hard for the sensitive girl, 
who has the courage of her convictions 
and stays at housework because she feels 
it is her calling. She must always feel 
that she is regarded as socially inferior 
to almost every other class of woman 
worker. She may argue with herself 
that she is not inferior, and all the phi- 
lanthropists and lecturers in the city may 
tell her that her calling, that of the home 
maker, is a noble one; but when she goes 
to that home and finds herself at the 
beck and call of every member of the 
family, with scarcely any time, and often 
not a room that she can call her own; 
while the shop girls have their evenings, 
and their own rooms or the use of the 
parlor to entertain friends, and a few 
hours at least free from a “boss,” she 
comes back to the regrettable fact that 
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servant girls are not given the freedom 
which other girls enjoy, and also that the 
world largely judges the status of a class 
of workers by the amount of freedom 
they are allowed. 

Women can bring the girls back to 
work in the homes, if they wish. It all 
rests with them. Many, many clever 
girls prefer housework to the grind of 
the business world outside of the home; 
but it will be many years before. the 
woman who knows little or nothing 
about business realizes that girls- will 
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never go back to housework until they 
are given regular hours, fair wages, a 
home away from their employer, and 
extra pay for overtime. Girls do not as 
a rule wish social intercourse with their 
employer or h r friends. What they do 
wish is courteous and businesslike treat- 
ment, and when both employer and em- 
ployee are educated up to the point 
where the relationship is regarded quite 
impersonally, and merely as a business 
transaction, then the domestic servant 
problem will be settled. 


Jack Hagen’s Soul 


BY W. F. SMYTH 


Ir was Jack Hagen’s soul that stood 
Without far heaven’s gate. 

It was Jack Hagen heard a voice: 
“You do not knock too late. 

This night you died to save a life 
Where flames were leaping high. 

The gate stands open now for you 
Who did not fear to die.” 


But said the soul of Hagen then: 
“T’ve lived too rough for here” 
(Within the gate the glory shone; 
The harps of gold rung clear). 
but said the soul of Hagen then: 
“It’s me that’s black with sin; 
And all the holy saints would mock 

Was I to enter in.” 


The voice said to Jack Hagen’s soul: 
“You did not fear to die. 

You gave your life to save a child 
Where flames were roaring high.” 
The voice said to Jack Hagen’s soul: 
“Unmoved, you faced your fate. 
You gave your life to save a life— 

You do not knock too late.” 


But said the soul of Hagen then: 
“The lads of Number 4, 
They’d any done the same as me— 
’Twas just my chance, no more.” 
But said the soul of Hagen then: 
“*Twas what I couldn’t shirk. 
My duty laid before me plain— 
I only done my work.” 


The voice said to Jack Hagen’s soul: 
“You did not fear to die. 

And fear you then the Father’s house? 
The mansions in the sky?” 

And said the voice to Hagen’s soul: 
“There’s one whom you will know— 

Your little sister Margaret 
You lost so long ago.” 


Then, wistful-like, Jack Hagen spoke: 
“If little Sis is here 

I'd slip just in the gate a bit, 
So I could see the dear.” 

Then, wistful-like, Jack Hagen spoke: 
“She died, ’twas long ago; 

But sure I’m loving her the same— 
I’d like to have her know.” 


The voice said to Jack Hagen’s soul 
(The gleaming gate swung wide) : 

“Your little sister waits for you 
Amid the glorified. 

Your little sister waits for you 
Beside the crystal sea.” 


Within the gate stepped Hagen. 


“Sis! 


O Little Sis!—It’s me!” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














The Leaders of the New Peace 


Movement in America 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH 


[Mr. Lynch is pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of New York City and asso- 


ciate editor of The Christian Work and Evangelist. 
has already achieved great distinction in the peace movement. 


As a worker, lecturer and writer, he 
He deserves to be ranked 


with the foremost mentioned in the following article-—Epz1ror. ] 


E have called it the new peace 
movement because the endeav- 
or for international peace has 

taken upon itself a decidedly new and 
changed form. Up to the beginning 
of this twentieth century the movement 
had been largely confined to the proph- 
ets and seers, and its method had been 
mostly that of creating sentiment against 
war and projecting methods of world 
federation. But owing to the superb 
and untiring work of these prophets, 
men who followed the ideal thru all the 
doubts and scoffings 


and Ladd and Hale prophesied. Hay 
and Cremer and Root have been signing 
the arbitration treaties which Smiley 
and Trueblood and Stead have been 
urging as the true substitute for war. 
Bartholdt and Barrows and Apponyi 
have been establishing those parliaments 
of man of which Victor Hugo and Ten- 
nyson and Rousseau once dreamed. 
And governments are already appoint- 
ing commissions to study means for that 
world federation and the League of 
Peace which Andrew Carnegie and 
Campbell - Banner- 





of the last century, 
this sentiment that 
war is outgrown 
and belongs with 
medieval things in 
museums ; that it is 
utterly unchristian 
and out of har- 
mony with the 
ethics of our day; 
that we must find 
better things, world 
parliaments, inter- 
national courts, ar- 
bitration _ treaties 
substituting law for 
war, has so taken 
possession of the 
world that the 
peace movement 
has now passed to 
that stage where it 
is beginning to put 
these dreams and 








man have been de- 
manding for many 
years. The visions 
have become tasks; 
the world has 
turned itself with 
an enthusiasm 
which perhaps no 
other great reform 
has witnessed, to 
make realities in 
this century of the 
ideals of which the 
last century was 
grandly conscious. 
Even the propa- 
ganda is new, too, 
for the preachers 
of the peace move- 
ment are outlining 
things that must be 
done, rather than 
dwelling on the 
barbarity of war. 








plans of the proph- 
ets into shape and 
form. It is passing 
from talking to achieving, from preach- 
ing to practice. Knox and Scott and 
Choate and Porter and d’Estournelles 
are establishing the court of arbi- 
tral justice, of which Kant and Grotius 
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The world, for the 
most part, has be- 


come fully con- 
scious that war is unchristian. But it 
has known of no better way. The 


prophets of today are pointing out the 
new way and enlisting men in a con- 
structive program, that they may estab- 
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lish those new things that shall, with the 
expulsive power of a new and larger 
ideal, banish the old. The movement is 
new, too, in this regard, that up to quite 
recent years it was confined largely to 
a few preachers and writers and poets 
in each nation, men who belonged to the 
school of the prophets. Now statesmen 
and merchants and workingmen and 
industrial organizations are accomplish- 
ing the new task, building the fabric 
whose plans the idealists perfected. 
This phenomenon is witnessed in all 
great movements. It is especially notice- 
able in the peace movement. 

THE INDEPENDENT has asked me to 
write a few words about the leaders in 
the peace movement. It will be neces- 
sary to confine this paper to Americans 
and we are to speak of living men. It 
is a grateful task, for the leaders of this 
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by voice and pen are outlining the 
course the movement must take and are 
educating the world to the new order, 
creating a sentiment that shall demand 
world unity and good will; secondly, 
those who are organizing this sentiment, 
giving it effective direction, creating 
councils, congresses, bureaus and insti- 
tutions, demonstrating by actual achieve- 
ment how the new works better than the 
old; lastly, those who are actually estab- 
lishing thru legislative action and gov- 
ernmental sanction the machinery by 
which the peace of the world is to be 
assured and the unity of the world find 























SENATOR ELIHU ROOT. 


movement are really great men, great- 
hearted as well as prophetic, for the 
peace movement is simply the realization 
of the brotherhood of man. These lead- 
ers, by a process of natural selection, 
fall into three groups: First, those who 











DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. TRUEBLOOD. 


harmonious field of operation for the 
common welfare of the nations. This 
classification is not strict or absolute, for 
many of these men have part in all these 
activities, but it will serve our purpose. 

Beginning with the first group, the dean 
of the prophets is Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society. For many years by voice and 
pen, as editor of the Advocate of Peace, 
writer of many pamphlets, author of 
“The Federation of the World,” he has 
with undiminished zeal boldly proclaimed 
those things which now we see coming 
into being: arbitration treaties and world 
federation. For many years he stood al- 
most alone and yet with a sure faith that 
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world unity was the only natural and 
logical outcome of this century’s civiliza- 
tion, he pursued his way and is now come 
into his own. Perhaps no living man 
knows the history of the peace move- 
iment as well as he. His annual papers 
at the Lake Mohonk Conferences sum- 
ming up the progress in arbitration for 
the year are the standard authorities on 
the history of arbitration. 
Simultaneously with Dr. Trueblood’s 
advocacy of arbitration and the federa- 
tion of the world from Boston, Andrew 
Carnegie has been sending forth pam- 
phlets and articles from New York. Per- 
haps no single piece of peace literature 
has had so wide a circulation as his re- 
markable Rectorial Address at St. An- 
drew’s University. It is both a history 
and a prophecy. It has become famous 
for its advocacy of a League of Peace— 
three or four of the great nations com- 
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bining their reduced navies into one, ar- 
bitrating their own differences and then 
saying to the rest of the world, “You 
must keep the peace and arbitrate yours.” 
This pamphlet has been circulated by the 
hundreds of thousands, and in several 
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languages. Every year Mr. Carnegie 
sends some memorable utterances thru- 
out the world. He has preached the one- 
ness of humanity by deed as well as 
word, for three beautiful and costly pal- 
aces which he has given are to stand for 
all the world to see—one for the Court 
of Arbitral Justice at The Hague, one 
for the Arbitral Court of the Central 
American States at Cartago, one for the 
Bureau of American Republics at Wash- 
ingion. These are all dedicated, to quote 
Mr. Carnegie’s own words at the opening 





MRS. EDWIN D. 


MEAD. 


of the Bureau of American Republics, 
“To the stopping of the killing of man 
by man in the settlement of international 
disputes.” 

Perhaps no life has ever been more ab- 
solutely devoted to one thing than has 
Edwin D. Mead’s to the educating of this 
country in the gospel of internationalism, 
unless it has been his wife’s, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. From their Boston home 
has gone forth a stream of weekly 
pamphlets and editorials to the ends of 
the world. Not only has Mr. Mead 
reached many thousands by his editorials 
in the Boston Advertiser and other Bos- 
ton dailies, and his innumerable letters 
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and pamphlets, but he has been the editor 
of the splendid International Library 
published by Ginn & Company. Mrs. 
Mead is as indefatigable a writer, and 
also a brilliant speaker, addressing many 
audiences of women all over America. 
No living woman knows this whole inter- 
national problem as well as she, and few 
men. Mr. and Mrs. Mead have recently 
toured Europe together, speaking in Ger- 
man and French on this great cause. 
These four, whom we have mentioned. 
with the exception of Mr. Carnegie, have 
devoted their lives primarily to this one 
cause, and Mr. Carnegie has written 
more on peace than on any other subject 
But there are a number of others, who, 
interested in many other subjects and 
leading in many other movements and 
speaking on all themes of human welfare, 
pastors of churches, or professors in uni- 
versities, or editors of papers, who 
are leaders in this great cause and lift up 
their voices unceasingly for the new 
order. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York, has published several pamphlets on 
anti-militarism which burn and glow with 
the fire of Carlyle’s latter day pamphlets. 
He is also chairman of the executive 
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committee of the New York Peace So- 
ciety. President David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has de- 
veloped in his book, “The Human Har- 
vest,” one of the most original and effec- 
tive arguments against war published 
since Sumner’s oration on the “True 
Grandeur of Nations.” In substance it is 
that war takes off the best blood of the 
nation and leaves the puny and unhercic 
to breed the succeeding degenerated 
stock. Hayne Davis, a lawyer of New 
York City, and secretary of the Ameri- 
can delegations at several inter-parlia- 
mentary conferences, has, in many arti- 
cles in THe INDEPENDENT and in his 
book, “Among the World’s_ Peace- 
makers,” suggested many of the lines 
along which the new international move- 
ment is progressing: Prof. William I. 
Hull, of Swarthmore College, has writ- 
ten the history of the two Hague Con- 
ferences, .and in many pamphlets and 
speeches has shown the practicability of 
arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, in her suggestive book 
“Newer Ideals of Peace,” has expound- 
ed with remarkable insight the inter- 
racial phase of the peace movement and 
intimated what the movement may learn 
from the mingling of many races in 
America into “one harmonious unity. 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, of Columbia 
University, New York, has made the his- 
tory of arbitration and the growth of in- 
ternational law familiar to thousands. 
while Prof. John B. Clark, of the same 
university, has done more than any other 
man to show its relations to the indus- 
trial and social movements of our day. 
He has shown in such pamphlets as his 
last one, “An Economic View of War 
and Arbitration,” that the trades union- 
ists and Socialists are unanimous in their 
demand for international peace, but that 
unless the industrial order within the na- 
tion: is more decidedly based on justice. 
there is not the same certainty of interna! 
peace. The two reforms must go on to- 
gether. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of the 
Free Synagogue, New York, an impas- 
sioned orator and champion of the op- 
prest, has been declaiming with the moral 
earnestness of the Old Testament proph- 
ets against our oppression of the masses 
of the world by the iniquitous burden of 
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war-preparation, and our travesty of the 
brotherhood of man. Prof. Charles P. 
Fagnani, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of New York, has in words of 
withering sarcasm shown the obsoleteness 
of the old order of militarism in this new 
era of universal democracy, and con- 
vinced men that Christianity is a farce 
and failure so long as nations live under 
the law of force instead of the law of 
love. 

Many young men, new to the move- 
ment but full of great zeal, are speaking 
and writing continually. Such are the 
Rev.-James L. Tryon, the assistant secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, with 
his illuminating articles on international 
law; Harry Hunt, of Detroit, with his 
monthly syndicated letters to the press 
on the rapid advance of world unity; 
Rev. F. S. Van Eps, of New York, with 
his addresses on the peace movement as 
the logical outcome of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Mention should also be made here 
of the impetus given to the peace move- 
ment by the most suggestive and illumin- 
ating little book by Raymond L. Bridge- 
man, called “World Organization.” No 
book has more truly foreseen the task of 
the twentieth century, the federation of 
the world. This article is already be- 
coming too much the nature of a catalog, 
but we must refer here to the service the 
prophetic editors are lending to the cause. 
The editors of THE INDEPENDENT and 
Dr. Joseph Newton Hallock, editor of 
the Christian Work and Evangelist, have 
made their papers practically organs of 
the movement to substitute arbitration 
for war, printing weekly articles on this 
subject, while S. S. McClure, editor of 
McClure’s Magazine; John Temple 
Graves, of the New York American, and 
Rollo Ogden and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, editors of The Evening Post, of 
New York, are all zealous advocates of 
the new world unity and use their power- 
ful journals in its behalf. And mention 
should also be made of the unique use 
Dr. Robert Freedman, of New York, has 
made of symbolism in impressing upon 
the people the unity of the world. He 
has had made, at great expense, several 
large “peace flags” of the finest silk. 
These flags consist of the national flag, 
with a surrounding white border, and 
streamers on which are beautifully sewn 
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the flags of all the other nations. At any 
event of an international: character in 
New York, Dr. Freedman covers the 
walls of the hall or banquet chamber with 
these beautiful flags of the United Na- 
tions of the World. 

Turning now to the second group of 
leaders we must bear in mind that almost 
all of these whom we shall mention as 
organizers of sentiment have also been 
active as preachers of the gospel of in- 
ternationalism. But they stand out pri- 
marily as those who have crystalized the 
sentiment of the educators into active and 
effective organization, gathered it up and 
brought it to bear upon Governments and 
Legislatures, given expression to it in 
definite and commanding resolutions, 
brought the prophets together into coun- 
cils and exprest their united voice to the 
world, set in operation new forces, ° 
backed by large groups of men, secured 
organized and permanent and centered 
propaganda, as instruction in schools and 
colleges, printing of circulars, and 
pamphlets, and regular conferences for 
the education of the public. This is what 
we especially referred to as the new 
phase of the movement. It is now be- 
coming one of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of our time. Even the peace papers 
cannot chronicle their growing frequence. 
Foremost among those who have crystal- 
ized the vague and general sentiment of 
the last twenty-five years in favor of in- 
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ternational arbitration, and given it com- 
manding and really practical effect upon 
the world, is Albert K. Smiley. Sixteen 
years ago he began inviting groups of 
peace workers to the Lake Mohonk 
House, of which he is the proprietor, for 
annual conferences on international ar- 
bitration. These conferences have per- 
haps been the most powerful influences 
in America in popularizing the peace 
movement. They have brought together 
every year several hundred leading 
clergymen, statesmen, editors, college 
professors and business men from all 
over the country. They have foreshad- 
owed in their discussions and resolutions 
almost every great step in international- 
ism, including even the Hague Court. 
They are now the recognized clearing 
house of the peace movement, and under 
the direction of their able secretary, 
H. L. Phillips, continue their work 
thruout the whole year. To hardly any 
other living .man does the new inter- 
nationalism owe so much as to Mr. 
Smiley. Many of us think that there is 
no other man more deserves the Nobel 
Peace [rize than he. 

A good example of how this new 
movement is finding expression is seen in 
the unique undertaking of Edwin Ginn. 
the well known publisher of educational 
books of Boston. For several years Mr. 
Ginn has been publishing at cost price 
the great peace literature of the world in 
an International Library. He has now 
founded the International School of 
Peace at Boston. This school is sending 
out speakers, printing timely literature, 
and working in the schools. It has 
opened large reading and _ reference 
rooms in Boston and contemplates the 


‘training of workers’ in the international 


movement. 

Nothing has been more significant for 
the peace movement in the new century 
than the leadership of college presidents. 
Outstanding among those devoted to the 
movement are Presidents Eliot, Jordan, 
Warfield, Wooley, MacCracken, Brooks, 
Finlay, Faunce and Seelye. But Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, has become a leader of 
international reputation, and has made 
the movement his chief interest next to 
his university duties. He is president of 
the American branch of the Society for 
International Conciliation, founded by 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, winner 
of the Nobel Prize last year. This so- 
ciety exerts all possible influence to pre- 
vent the two nations that may have a 
quarrel to refrain from war and resort 
to a court, and is rendering a valuable 
service to the peace cause by the frequent 
publication for free distribution of the 
best current peace articles and addresses. 
Dr. Butler is also president of the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Society, which ar- 
ranges exchange of students and profes- 
sors between Scandinavia and this coun- 
try, while his annual addresses as presi- 
dent of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
international arbitration are among the 
most striking contributions to the peace 
movement. It ought also to be remem- 
bered that the system of exchange of col- 
lege professors between Europe and the 
United States was extended by President 
Butler. It was he who arranged for the 
Roosevelt Professorship in Berlin and the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Professorship in Colum- 
bia University. 

Columbia University is noted for the 
large number of the faculty who are lead- 
ing in the new internationalism and in the 
attempt to bind the nations of the world 
together into a unity somewhat resem- 
bling that in which the States of the 
United States find happy and harmonious 
persistence. Foremost among those who 
have organized the scattered forces of the 
movement into powerful and effective ex- 
pression is Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Perhaps the greatest peace congress ever 
held was that assembled in New York 
just before the Second Hague Confer- 
ence. Thousands attended its sessions 
and the words ,spoken went round the 
world. Professor Dutton was the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
congress, and to him, and to Robert Ers- 
kine Ely, director of the League for Po- 
litical Education, another ardent peace 
worker, the secretary of the congress, its 
great success was largely due. Professor 
Dutton was the originator of the idea of 
a permanent national council made up 
from among the peace workers of the 
whole nation, which can give expression 
to the sentiment of all groups in times of 
national crisis. (This council was ap- 
pointed at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
in 1909.) He has been secretary of the 
New York Peace Society since its incep- 
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tion, and has lately been exchange pro- 
fessor to the Scandinavian universities. 
During his residence abroad as exchange 
professor he made many addresses on the 
growing friendliness between nations, 
even speaking in Constantinople upon 
this subject. 

One feels like the writer of the 
famous eleventh chapter of Hebrews in 
the face of all the strong men who are 
interesting themselves in giving the 
peace sentiment a body and a form; for 
time will fail one if he mentions all the 
heroes. Dr. Ernst Richard, of Colum- 
bia University, was the founder of the 
New York Peace Society, and of the 
German-American Peace Society, of 
which he is now president. He has led 
the German-American societies of the 
whole nation to commit themselves to 
the arbitration movement, and is now 
working out a system of home ex- 
change between Europe and this coun- 
try—young men of one nation spending 
a year in some home in another land. 
Then there, is a group of young men in 
Philadelphia, of whom Stanley Yarnell 
is representative, who-are giving a 
concrete embodiment to that reser- 
voir of peace sentiment which the 
Friends and Alfred H. Love have been 
faithfully storing for many _ years. 
The Pennsylvania Peace Congress of 
1908 was one of the most progressive 
and influential congresses in the history 
of the peace movement. Three young 
men of great ability have left their 
chosen callings to devote all their time 
to the bettering of the relations among 
the nations of the world: Rev. William 
H. Short, who is doing much as execu- 
tive secretary to make the New York 
Peace Society a great force in the 
establishing of new international ideals, 
and who has just been at Stockholm as 
its representative at the International 
Peace Congress; Prof. Carl Lorentzen, 
who has founded the American-Scandi- 
navian Society and is now engaged as 
secretary of that society in bringing 
Scandinavian students and professors to 
America and sending American lec- 
turers to Scandinavia, and who is also 
using his influence to secure permanent 
peace among those countries; and Rev. 
William H. Beals, the field secretary of 
the American Peace Society, who, from 
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Chicago as a center, is organizing the 
great West that it may unitedly speak 
its new idealism. He was the moving 
spirit of the great Chicago Peace Con- 
gress of last year. The founding of 
such a society as the Japan Society in 
New York is an instance of the new 
peace methods. Lindsay Russell, a law- 
yer of New York City, conceived the 
idea of bringing the most public-spirited 
Americans together with the prominent 
Japanese residing in this country. In 
this way the influence of the disgraceful 
talk of enmity between Japan and 
America would be counteracted. He 
founded the Japan Society, which has 
been a powerful factor in creating good 
will and procuring treaties between 
Japan and the United States. No list of 
the organizers would be complete with- 
out mentioning Theodore Marburg, ot 
Baltimore, who'is president of the newest 
peace society in this country, the Ameri- 
can Society for Judicial Settlement of 
Internationa! Disputes, which is publish- 
ing a series of valuable peace pamphlets 
and giving its prime attention to the 
creation of the Judicial Arbitration 
Court at The Hague. An_ instance 
of how great business men are being 
attracted to the new international 
movement is seen in the fact that Neils 
Poulson, the proprietor of the Hecla 
Iron Works, has set aside $100,000 for 
the use of the American-Scandinavian 
Society, and Marcus M. Marks, Esq., 
chairman of the conciliation committee 
of the Civic Federation and president of 
the Retail Clothiers’ Association of the 
United States, has beefi devoting much 
of his time to interesting the financiers 
of the country in the peace movement.* 

Two other young men should be men- 
tioned who are doing splendid work 
among the colleges in organizing peace 
groups and encouraging the study of 
arbitration: George Fulk and Louis P. 
Lochnar, of the Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
clubs made up in different colleges of 
students from all foreign lands repre- 


sented. Some women are also doing 
splendid work among the schools, 
as are Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, 





*The day before this article was written Robert 
Treat Paine, of Boston, passed away. He was a splen- 
did instance of the new devotion of business men to 
the cause. For many vears nresident of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, he devoted his fortune and talent 
to hastening international jeace. 
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head of the School Peace League, and 
Miss Mary J. Pierson, the leader in the 
work for children in New York. Miss 
Annie R. Eckstein is preparing a mam- 
moth petition, signed by millions of 
names, to be sent to the Third Hague 
Conference. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indianapolis, has done much to inter- 
est women in the movement, and Mrs. 
Donald McLean. has made the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution a pow- 
erful factor in the new patriotism, 
which loves America enough to make it 
the leader of all the other nations into 
the realm of international brotherhood 
now so auspiciously opening. 

Turning now to the last group, we 
come to those who have for the past 
decade been putting into law those 
sentiments which the prophets have 
preached and the organizers exprest 
thru great congresses and societies and 
resolutions—the legislators and those 
who, altho not members of Congress or 
even of the Government, are yet achiev- 
ing their ends by means of govern- 
mental and Congressional action. One 
of the most encouraging things in the 
new peace movement is the growing in- 
terest of statesmen in the substitution of 
law for war. Both the cabinets and par- 
liaments of the United States and Great 
Britain now include many of the most 
ardent and most radical peace leaders. 
Even the rulers—and who ever expected 
rulers to lead in any reform movement 
until these latter days of the world ?— 
are setting the pace for the prophets. 
King Edward was a devoted advocate 
of permanent peace, and the President 
of the United States has recently de- 
clared that all questions, even those of 
vital honor, should hereafter be included 
in arbitration treaties. He also said, 
at the dedication of the Palace of 
American. Republics at Washington, 
that the time had come when if any two 
nations of this continent were consider- 
ing entering upon war, the other nine- 
teen should have the power to tell them 
to stop. This puts President Taft 
ahead of any of the rulers of the world. 

But among those who-are devoting 
their chief thought and interest to the 
movement for international arbitration, 
perhaps Senator Elihu Root stands 
foremost. While Secretary of State he 


caused twenty-three arbitration treaties 
to be signed with other nations, and 
he has but lately argued the Fish- 
eries case before the Hague Court. His 
speech at the dinner given to him by 
the New York Peace Society in 1909. 
on the cultivation of that spirit that pro- 
hibits wars, was a memorable contribu- 
tion to the peace movement. Secretary 
of State Knox is making an enviable 
reputation for himself by going right 
on where Secretary -Root left off, and 
has sent a circular note to all the chief 
nations of Europe asking them to unite 
with the United States in constituting a 
permanent court of arbitral justice, in 
addition to the permanent tribunal ap- 
pointed at the First Hague Conference. 

















NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Hon. Andrew D. White, first delegate 
from the United States to a Hague 
Conference, with the devoted labors of 
the late Frederick W. Holls and the 
co-operation of Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
the English delegate, really saved the 
Hague conferences to the world. It is 
believed by many that the First Confer- 
ence would have been a failure exéept 
for the insistence of these three men on 
its taking a certain stand on the question 
of arbitration and tribunals. The Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate and Gen. Horace 
Porter, the American delegates to the 
Second Hague Conference, introduced 
those motions that made the Conference 
take one of the great steps of history, 
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especially the motion in favor of a per- 
manent court, which was unanimously 
carried ; and the bill which was passed, 
prohibiting the forceful collection of 
debts by one nation of another, was in- 
troduced by General Porter, and bears 
his name. 

Representative Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri, is the leading peace man in 
Congress, and has led the fight each year 
against the inordinate military ambition 
of the big-navy group with remarkable 
success. He is the leader of the 
American Interparliamentary Union 
group and was instrumental in getting 
Congress to apportion the fund to enter- 
tain the Union in America, and he has 
lately persuaded Congress to appropriate 
$5,000 a year for peace purposes and in- 
ternational hospitality.. His voice is 
heard in their councils and he has the 
ear of Europe as well as America. He 
is as radical and earnest a peace worke1 
as was ever William Ladd or Elihu Bur- 
ritt. Furthermore, he is in Congress ; and 
many other peace men are there with 
him. The chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee himself, Hon. David 
J. Foster, is doing splendid work for 
peace, as are also Representatives Taw- 
ney and Bennet. But when we get par- 
liaments of whom the majority are peace 
men, the whole question is settled. It is 
possible to say that this condition is com- 
ing very fast, both here and in Great 
Britain. In the United States Senate are 
not only Mr. Root, but Senators Burton 
and Hale, who are championing every 
movement to unite the nations in a bond 
of good will and unity that no war spirit 
can ever break thru. 

The solicitor for the United States, 
James Brown Scott, is doing noble work 
for the peace cause. He was the counse! 
for the American delegation at The 
Hague, and has recently published a 
monumental volume on the Two Hague 
Conferences. He has been assiduous in 
formulating plans for the Permanent 
Court, and has done good work in 
the realm of international law. Closely 
associated with him in work and 
friendship is Prof. George W. Kirch- 
wey, dean of the Columbia University 
Law School, as one of the editors of 
the Journal of International Law. As 
chairman of the executive committee 
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of the Lake Mohonk Conference, as 
a director of the New York Peace 
Society, as an influential force at 
Washington and as a brilliant speaker, 
Professor Kirchwey is a _ recognized 
leader of the new movement. One of 
those men closely associated with the 
Government for a long lifetime as Secre- 
tary of State, diplomat and delegate for 
China at the Hague Conference, is Hon. 
John W. Foster. For many years he was 
president of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, he has been one of the pioneers in 
the movement for arbitration and has 
written a manual of the arbitration move- 
ment in “Arbitration and The Hague 
Court,” and has devoted his life to the 
creating of more and more friendly rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
other nations. No one has opposed more 
strongly than he the present attempt to 
make the United States a great military 
nation, ruled by army officers and the 
executive, as must always be the case 
with this centralization of power. He 
has long seen what the Frenchmen are 
learning, that militarism and democracy 
cannot exist side by side. And no sum- 
mary of the peace leaders would be com- 
plete which did not include Hon. John S. 
Barrett, Director of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics. Mr. Barrett is giving his 
life to the unification of the South Amer- 
ican States and the establishing of broth- 
erly relations between them and our own 
country. The Congress of American Re- 
publics just finished at Buenos Aires, 
where all the nations voted to arbitrate 
financial difficulties after this, is an in- 
stance of what this bureau is accomplish- 
ing. The beautiful marble home of the 
bureau in Washington (presented by Mr. 
Carnegie) is well called “The American 
Peace Palace.” 

If this article reads something like a 
“Who’s Who in the Peace Movement,” 
the writer has only. this to say: The 
movement has so suddenly leaped into 
world wide popularity that it has pro- 
duced scores of men all over the country 
who are justly entitled to be called lead- 
ers in the movement, some of whom 
ought to have been mentioned here. Cut 
as he might, he could not in justice leave 
any of these out who have been men- 
tioned. They have all made some signifi- 
cant contribution to the peace movement. 
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The task of the twentieth century is 
going to be the unification of the natiors 
of the world, as the task of the nineteenth 
was the unification of the States within 
the nation. Everything is pointing that 
way. We have a world parliament al- 
ready in The Hague Conferences. Some 
eighty arbitration treaties have been 
signed since 1900. The permanent court 
seems already to be descending out of the 
dreams of the prophets into the actuality 
of common life. There are a hundred 
other signs. The last is not the least, 


namely, the authorization of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Congress to 
appoint a commission of five men to study 
the problem of the federation of the 
world looking toward the delimitation of 
armaments and ultimate permanent 
peace. The prime movers of this bill 
were Messrs. Crosby, Granger, Bartnett 
and Holt of New York. These are the 
younger leaders who are carrying the 
movement, which the older prophets out- 
lined, to actual consummation in the na- 
tions. 


New York City. 


An QOutlook on the Pan-American 
Conference 


BY DAVID KINLEY, P2.D. 


[Professor Kinley is Dean of the Graduate School of Illinois University, and éne of 
the American representatives in attendance on the Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires. 
He has written much on topics of finance and political economy.—EpirTor. ] 


HE first session of the Fourth Pan- 
American Conference, which, for 
various reasons, had been post- 

poned beyond the date announced, was 
held in the magnificent new Palace of 
Justice in Buenos Aires, on July 12. 
According to arrangements previously 
made, Secretary Knox and the Argen- 
tine Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sefior 
Victorino de la Plaza, were elected 
honorary presidents. The Chief Justice 
of Argentina, Dr. Antonio Bermejo, was 
made president, and the Argentine min- 
ister to the United States, Sefior E. Por- 
tela, was elected secretary. 

The proceedings of the plenary ses- 
sions of the conference are confined to 
the matters agreed on beforehand. No 
subject not on the program can be dis- 
cussed, except by a two-thirds vote; for 
great pains have been taken to arrange 
the program so as to preclude the likeli- 
hood of discussion of controversial top- 
ics. The real work of the conference 
and the ventilation of differences of 
opinion take place in the committees. 
There all differences are thrashed out 
and compromises arranged, so that re- 
ports may be submitted in a form that 


will make discussion unnecessary in the 
plenary sessions. In this way, the deco- 
rum of the august body is maintained, 
and an appearance, at least, of harmony 
is presented, whatever may be the effect 
on the interest in the sessions. 

Of. course, too much in the way of 
practical results should not be expected 
of such congresses as the Pan-American. 
We must remember that these confer- — 
ences do not settle matters. Their acts 
must be confirmed afterward by the 
various governments. As has been re- 
marked by a wise observer, their true 
function is to deal with matters of com- 
mon interest which are not really sub- 
jects of controversy, but discussion of 
which may remove differences of detail. 
Nevertheless, in view of the public 
importance attached to this and similar 
gatherings, one naturally turns to the 
program to see what topics are of suffi- 
cient international consequence to jus- 
tify the assembling of so many men, 
some of them of large experience and 
great eminence in diplomatic life, at so 
much expense to their countries, for so 
long a session as a Pan-American Con- 
ference usually holds. 





























THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The preliminary or tencative program 
suggested last May by the committee of 
the Governing Board of the American 
Republics covered twenty-two subjects, 
not including the organization of the 
conference. Unfortunately, some of the 
most valuable and interesting of these 
had to be omitted from the final pro- 
gram, so that it includes but fifteen top- 
ics. Of these, eight are purely formal, 
being resolutions of appreciation or sim- 
ilar perfunctory matters. One, relating 
to the organization of the Pan-American 
Bureau and the diplomatic standing of 
its director, has no bearing on the diplo- 
matic or commercial relations of the re- 
publics. Another, referring to the inter- 
change of professors and students, is, 
under existing conditions, impracticable 
and of academic interest only. The 
work of the conference on quarantine 
and sanitary police, also, is not construc- 
tive. Its business is simply to recom- 
mend or advise against the adoption of 
the conclusions of the sanitary con- 
gresses of Mexico and Costa Rica. In 
the matter of establishing improved 
steamship service, another topic on the 
program, no definite practical conclu- 
sions can be reached, because, if for no 
other reason, our own Government is 
not ready to commit itself on the sub- 
ject. 

Thus there are left three subjects on 
which, it may appear, some practical ac- 
tion may be taken. They are uniformity 
of consular documents and the technical 
requirements of customs regulations, 
and also of census and commercial 
statistics; an arrangement concerning 
trademarks, patents and copyrights; and 
the continuance of the treaties on pecu- 
niary claims. 

Certain important matters referred by 
the Third Conference for report to the 
present one were not investigated by the 
authorities to whom they were submit- 
ted, and for that reason were omitted 
from the program. Among these, for 
example, was the collection of informa- 
tion and submission of a report on con- 
sular documents. The printed report of 
the Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics tells us that, owing to lack of 
funds and the failure of the Pan-Amer- 
ican committees of the various coun- 
tries to furnish the necessary informa- 
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tion, he was unable to prepare the report 
called for. 

Other topics thus referred, but not re- 
ported on, were the elaboration of a 
project for a contract with steamship 
companies for improved service between 
the principal ports of the continent; the 
study of the laws of the various coun- 
tries regulating public concessions; and 
the study of the monetary systems and 
fluctuations of exchange in the Amer- 
ican republics. Had the expected re- 
ports on these subjects been presented, 
the program of the Fourth Conference 
would have assumed greater signifi- 
cance. However, the earnestness and 
hard work of a number of the delegates 
will save it from failure and make it 
possible to present a report that will not 
be wholly platitudinous. Among these 
earnest workers should be especially 
mentioned Colonel Crowder, Prof. J. B. 
Moore and Mr. Nixon, of our own dele- 
gation, whose intelligent work on consu- 
lar documents, pecuniary claims, and 
shipping, respectively, have received 
cordial praise from several of our asso- 
ciates from other countries. 

There is every prospect that satisfac- 
tory conclusions will be reached on the 
more important matters mentioned. 
The Argentine Government, thru the 
intervention of the former Minister of 
Finance, Dr. Terry, has given valuable 
assistance in collecting the information 
which we needed concerning consular 
documents and census statistics. Our 
Consul-General, Mr. R. M. Bartleman, 
has also been very helpful. Among other 
things, he put in the hands of our repre- 
sentative on the committee a book pub- 
lished in New York, giving full data 
concerning consular invoices and regu- 
lations, which we should have been able 
to bring with us from home. 

In the discussion of trademarks, pat- 
ents and copyrights, our delegation has 
had the valuable advice of our Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Mr. E. B. Moore. Of 
course, an agreement for protecting 
trademarks is of great importance, and 
there is every reason for thinking that 
one satisfactory to our manufacturers 
will be reached. Finally, in seeking an 
arrangement for the continuance of the 
treaties on pecuniary claims, the high 
regard in which Prof. J. B. Moore is 
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held by his colleagues from all coun- 
tries already ensures a happy conclusion. 

A comparison of the programs of the 
four Pan-American Conferences seems 
to show a decline in the importance of 
the subjects considered, altho not, per- 
haps, in that of the permanent results 
accomplished. The First Conference 
discussed reciprocity, an international 
monetary union, weights and measures, 
port dues and consular fees, extradition 
treaties, a Pan-American bank, shipping, 
postal and cable communication, arbitra- 
tion, and other topics. Of course, con- 
clusions were not reached on all these 
subjects, and some of the results were 
not sound or permanent. But there does 
not appear to have been enough interest 
to keep alive the discussion of them, to 
say nothing of gathering information 
about them. 

It may be asked of what value these 
conferences are if out of them issue so 
few conclusions of definite practical im- 
portance. -Are they worth while? On 
the whole, the answer must be in the 
affirmative. Their main purpose is the 
formation of a continental American 
public opinion. It is to bring together 
representatives of the various countries 
to discuss mutual interests, to get one 
another’s point of view, and to formu- 
late general principles of agreement 
which will serve as a basis of definite 
action at a later time. Therefore, as 
has been remarked already, wisdom re- 
quires the’ omission of topics about 
which violent differences of opinion ex- 
ist, or about which present conditions 
make agreement impracticable. These 
Pan-American conferences may do 
much good, therefore, even if they yield 
few definite or practical results. The 
present conference bears out this opin- 
ion. It is pervaded by a spirit of friend- 
ship and harmony. While the program 
has been considered formally, many 
other matters of importance have been 
discussed informally. About these, opin- 
ion is slowly crystallizing and they will 
become in time matters for definite ac- 
tion in other conferences. Meantime, 
possible causes of friction are being re- 
moved. 

It must not be supposed, then, that the 
representatives of different countries’ are 
in agreement on all matters that we 
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should like to advance. Lurking in the 
background of their friendliness is a 
fear of the great republic of the north, 
which, however unfounded, cannot be. 
ignored. For example, a simple sugges- 
tion to introduce a resolution of appre- 
ciation of: the influence of the Monroe 


“Doctrine in promoting the independence 


of the states of the southern hemisphere 
was objected to on two grounds. It was 
feared, in the first place, that such a ~ 
resolution would be an acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the United States 
in this hemisphere; and, in the second 
place, that it would give continental 
sanction to possible future interpreta- 
tions of that doctrine, in which the other 
American states would not care to ac- 
quiesce. Nevertheless, the good offices 
and influence of the United States are 
freely acknowledged and the feeling of 
friendliness toward us is general. The 
newspaper reports that our delegation 
met with opposition and friction are 
wholly without foundation. 

Of course, social events occupy a 
large portion of the time of the dele- 
gates. But this fact should not be mis- 
understood. Some of our people are 
disposed to put undue emphasis upon 
this feature. It has been rumored that 
there were many applicants for places 
on the American delegation, some of 
them apparently thinking that the con- 
ference was pre-eminently a_ social 
affair. While it is true that social func- 
tions feature prominently in all these 
conferences, and that in the present one 
the gracious hospitality of our hosts and 
fellow guests have made the days very 
delightful, yet our Latin - American 
brethren do not regard this as the im- 
portant phase of the conference. They 
are alive to the fact that it is the pro- 
gram that is important, and that its con- 
duct requires of the delegates hard 
work, knowledge and a trained judg- 
ment. It is a mistake to regard service 
on a Pan-American delegation merely as 
an occasion for a junket or an oppor- 
tunity for social leadership. 

For these reasons the members of the 
delegation should be selected a good 
while before the event. The program 


should be made up at least six months 
in advance, and the delegates should be 
furnished beforehand with all the in- 




















THE MALIESH OF ABDUL YUSSIF 


formation necessary for a careful study 
of the subjects to be discussed. They 
cannot master these, especially with in- 
sufficient data at hand, in a week or two 
before their departure, nor during their 
trip. The delegates should be as far as 
possible men whose sole aim is the suc- 
cess of the program. Nor should the 
number of delegates be too large, 
and it is at least doubtful whether any 
good is accomplished by having their 
families accompany them. 

There are many interesting person- 
alities among the delegates. Of the 
Argentine delegation, Dr. Larretta has 
just been appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, succeeding de la Plaza; Dr. 
Terry has been Minister of Finance, 
and Montes de Oca has been Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations, as has also 
Dr. Zeballos. The president of the con- 
ference, Dr. Bermejo, is Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. The president 
of the Brazilian delegation, Dr. Mur- 
tinho, has been Minister of Finance, 
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Bilac is a poet and diplomat, da Cunha 
is Minister to Paraguay, and da Gama 
is reported to be slated as the next Am. 
bassador to the United States. Of the 
Chilean delegation, Cruchaga is Min- 
ister to Argentina and Cruz to the 
United States. From Cuba come Gen- 
eral Garcia Velez, General Montero and 
Dr. Quesada, all well known in our 
country. Minister Herrarte comes from 
Washington to represent Guatemala. Dr. 
Arriaga also is here from Washing- 
ton to represent Honduras; and 
Minister Mejia, a business-like and 
energetic man, is present for Salvador. 
Dr. Larrabure, Vice-President of Peru, 
and Mr. Lavalle, former Minister to 
England, represent their country. Taken 
all together, the assemblage is a distin- 
guished and able one, and worthily rep- 
resents the great Pan-American union 
of ideas, feelings and interests, whose 
existence their presence proves and 
whose prosperity their work here should 
do much to promote. 


Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA. 


The Maliesh of Abdul Yussif 


BY JORDAN HERBERT STABLER 


SHOULD my caravans be pillaged by the roving desert bands, 
Should my shepherds lose their charges, come to me with empty hands, 
Should my brood mares die in bearing, purest blood of Arab strain, 
Should my grain crops burn and perish for the want of summer rain, 
Would I rise and curse my Maker, 
Would I clinch my hands and cry, 


Allah, Allah, is this justice, 


* Why not some one else than I? 


What has said our Lord Mohammed, what is that he has maintained ? — 
“All that comes is never failing, all that comes is fore-ordained,” 

From the time our mothers bore us, to the time we fade in dust, 
Maliesh—Fate—is unrelenting, Maliesh—Fate—and come it must, 


So I keep my heart unbroken, 
So I say in smiling still, 

Maliesh—there is no resisting, 
Maliesh—that is Allah’s will. 


AMERICAN LECATION, BRUSSELS. 











Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Major-General Leonard A. Wood. 


LL is not so quiet along the Poto- 
mac as it was. There’s some- 


thing doing in the War Depart- 
ment, and good reason—Major-General 
Wood has stepped in as Chief of Staff. 
Every one knows General Wood. He is 
the kind of a man who becomes known 
in spite of himself—few there are who 

















SNAPSHOT TAKEN OF GENERAL WOOD GOING 
UP THE WAR DEPARTMENT STEPS, WASH- 
INGTON. 


are less eager for notoriety—because he 
is a man who does things. We have 
been so well tonicked up to an insatiable 
appetite for having things doing that we 
have little taste for desuetude, and a 
man like Wood quickly captivates. 
General Wood was born fifty years 
ago next month, so that he still has a 
phenomenally long term of service ahead 
of him in the important post he has at- 
tained as chief in the administration of 
army affairs, and if he advances as he 
has progressed thus far, there will be 
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little left to be desired in his department 
He is a volunteer, not a military school 
graduate, and for years has had to con- 
tend against the prejudice and “knock- 
ing” which run rampant in army circles 
against “outsiders”; but he has made 
good so effectively, thru his career of 
rapid advancement, that criticism has 
been frequently confounded. His warm 
friendship for Roosevelt was of less 
practical benefit to him than many were 
led to believe. It was McKinley who 
found him and gave him his first “im- 
petus,” and it is history today that 
Roosevelt did not carry out McKinley’s 
plans for Wood’s advancement as rap- 
idly as McKinley intended, all on ac- 
count of the prejudice which would be 
created by that friendship. However, 
Wood is a man bound to find the top. 
In the gloom of the War Department 
corridors some little time ago I acci- 
dentally ran across a comprehensive 
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MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


sketch of Wood, giving a better idea of 
the man than chapters of biography. A 
bony, Western fellow, with a saddle gait, 
evidently an invalid, said to a door- 
keeper: “Who was that big bull-bison 
who dashed past me and bolted thru that 
door as if it hadn’t any business bein’ in 
his way ?” 

Solemnly the doorkeeper replied, “It 
was General Wood.” 

“He covered the ground mighty de- 
cided,” remarked the saddleman. ‘“Won- 
der if he’s any relative to the Dr. Wood 
—Dr. Len Wood—who used to be with 
the Fourth Cavalry in Arizona, and went 
with the Rough Riders to Cuby, and 
afterward President McKinley made him 
Governor ?” 

“That was the General Wood, him- 
self,” said the doorkeeper. 

“You’re guyin’ me,” said the saddle- 
man. ‘Maybe you think I don’t know 
Len Wood. Waal, I do then. I served 
in the Fourth Cavalry, thru the Geroni- 
mo campaign, when Wood got his 
breakin’ in—a lean, stoopy, yellow-white- 
haired contract doctor; but he made a 
go of it, by gosh! He wasn’t much to 
look at, but we soon caught on that what 
little stuffin’ there was in him was all 
right, and before he was with us long 
there wasn’t a man could best him. Doc 
was always right on hand whenever 
there was a man to be pulled thru. We 
come to think a powerful lot of Len 
Wood, back there in ’86. You never 
could get talk enough out of him to call 
it answerin’ back, but whenever it was 
doin’ instead of talkin’, he was front, 
rear and both flanks. He had an eye in 
his head that you didn’t want to have hit 
you if you wasn’t satisfied to have-it see 
clean thru.” 

The soldier paused and settled back 
against the wall, for the door flew open 
and General Wood emerged. Something 
almost herculean about him; tall, mas- 
sive, powerful shoulders, deep chest, 
firm and quick in every motion. His 
greyish hair bristles over a face that is 
marked with lines of strength above a 
square jaw. His mustache fails to hide 
the precision of his lips, just as his heavy 
brows only emphasize eyes that are diffi- 
cult to forget. Passing the old soldier 
General Wood stopped, extended his 
hand and said, quietly, “Hello, Bill; what 
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brings you here?’ It was characteristic 
of the man. He is cordial, democratic, 
and as charming as a man as he is ener- 
getic as a soldier. 


Senator George Sutherland. 


There are other silent ones in public 
life who have been making deep marks 
in our history, even during the popular- 
ity of words of the past few years. 
Sutherland is one of these—George 
Sutherland, of Utah, United States Sen- 
ator. He has attained a much more 
effective influence in the administration 
of public affairs than many suspect. On 

















SENATOR GEORGE SUTHERLAND. 


the floor of the Senate Sutherland is 
only heard from when there is some- 
thing vitally to the point to say. Better 
and better his colleagues are appreciat- 
ing that what he says is worth heeding. 
More and more frequently he is sum- 
moned to official and private powwows 
with the Chief Executive, for President 
Taft has an opinion -which he has ex- 
prest both publicly and privately, that 
Senator Sutherland’s is one of the keen- 
est, clearest legal minds in the national 
legislature. He has several times inti- 
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mated that Sutherland is ideally fitted 
for the bench—which has given rise to 
the drifting rumors that the Senator was 
slated for such an appointment. But 
Sutherland himself is well satisfied to 
perform his nearest duty and to his 
work in the Senate—the quiet, little 
appreciated but nevertheless most effec- 
tive work of the important committees 
of which he is a member—he has de- 
voted an intense, untiring energy which 
could not fail of signal results. He has 
distinctly made good and is a man worth 
watching. Several times during the last 
session Senator Sutherland suggested, in 
debate, a new theory of the sovereign 
rights of the nation above and beyond 
its delegated powers. At first it caused 
a gasp of horror and roused no end of 
resentment among the mighty defenders 
of the Constitution; but later on the 
Senator presented the entire matter in a 
remarkable article, published first in a 
magazine, then made a state document 
by the Senate, which has won very gen- 
eral approval and many converts, even 
as high up as the Supreme Bench. It is 
destined to play an important part in the 
national legislation of the future. 

Naturally Senator Sutherland loves 
the law, where he has found both fame 
and fortune. He was sent as Repre- 
sentative to the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
but declined re-election, preferring his 
profession. He was sent back again to 
Washington, however, this time to the 
Senate, where he is about finishing his 
first term, with such valuable work to his 
credit and such high esteem for his abil- 
ity and respect for his opinions among 
his colleagues that if Utah insists upon 
her best representation she will undoubt- 
edly demand his return. 

Senator Sutherland comes naturally 
by his sterling integrity and indomitable 
energy. He is a Scotchman, tho born in 
England, with the added advantage of 
an early education in America, and the 
inspiration and experience of having 
fought his way to the top thru toughen- 
ing struggles in the West. He is slen- 
der, earnest and grave, with dark hair 
and full beard close cut. He has keen, 
quick, earnest eyes, of real Scotch gray. 
He is a thoro gentleman, in its broadest 
and truest American sense; cordial, dig- 
nified, democratic; always friendly with 
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every one, never too friendly with any 
one. His growing power and influence 
are being materially felt in high places. 


Asher C. Hinds, of Maine. 

Seldom if ever has a local fight for 
nomination for the House of Represen- 
tatives been watched with the nation- 
wide interest which followed the success- 
ful efforts of Asher C. Hinds in the First 
Maine district. Few visitors to the 
House remember Cannon without re- 
membering Hinds, for years the parlia- 
mentary helmsman, always standing be- 
side the Speaker’s desk. He is the fore- 
most parliamentarian in the United 
States, if not in the world. Hour in and 
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out he stands there, keeping watch of 
everything that goes on. Before the 
Speaker has grasped the meaning of a 
motion or a point of order Hinds has it 
dissected and analyzed and is telling the 
Speaker what to do. He was appointed 
to the position by Speaker Reed, whom 
he is now to follow from the same First 
District. There are good chances, too, 
that Hinds may follow his illustrious 
leader still farther, for he has already 
been seriously considered for Speaker of 
the House, even while not a member. 
During the insurgent outbreak, last 
spring, it is quite probable that if the 
Speaker had resigned, Hinds would 
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have been the compromise choice of the 
very great majority. Sooner or later he 
will be there, if nothing happens, for he 
is distinctly the man for it. He has 
made parliamentary law and custom his 
study for years—goodness knows how 
long. He knows it from the ground up. 
He knows how the Romans behaved in 
their Senate, and how the members of 
the Rump Parliament were controlled— 
or not controlled. He knows the Conti- 
nental Congress and all of the world’s 
congresses by heart. And so that the 
mass of information might not die with 
him—curiously enough, at the instiga- 
tion of the Democrats—Hinds has com- 
piled a remarkable work, of cyclopedic 
proportions, on the precedents of the 
National House of Representatives. 
There are not many men who will be 
as well known to the general member- 
ship of the next House as Asher Hinds 
—and there are not many men better 
worth knowing. He is big and strong, 
with a tremendous forehead, heavy, New 
England features of the past, clear eyes, 
a dominant nose and mouth, a face 
smooth-shaven, full of character, but 
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ready, too, with smiles, which always 
make one feel, first of all, Hinds’s 
friendliness. He will be a leader in the 
House from the start, not only from 
the point of “privilege” and “prestige,” 
but also because of his universal popu- 
larity. 

Hinds was born in Benton, Me., some 
forty-seven years ago. His father was a 
farmer, but his inclinations were not 
that way. He graduated from Colby 
College, and like so many other great 
men, began life on a newspaper—the 
Portland Advertiser. He learned the 
mechanical part from typesetting to 
presswork, then jumped into a reporter’s 
job, which brought him in contact with 
the Maine Legislature and resulted in 
his coming to Washington as clerk for 
Mr. Reed. His life has been full of un- 
tiring energy and hard work, but in 
spite of his great accomplishments he 
remains one of the most charming and 
unassuming of men. He is a scholarly 
.and effective speaker, and as alive to 
present issues as to past precedents. 
Maine could not have done better by her 
famous First District. 
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Mammy’s Lesson on Manners 
BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


W’EN yo’s gwine upon a journey, 
An’ yo’ een-amos’ upset, 

Case yo’ trunk is gittin’ so full-up 
Dat it mighty hard to shet, 

Don’ yo’ leabe no room fo’ manners; 
Now yo heah, chile, w’at I say; 

Jes’ yo’ pack dem in yo’ satchel, 
Fo’ to use along de way. 


Treat ’em lak yo’ do yo’ ha’r-bresh, 
An’ yo’ toof-bresh an’ yo’ comb. 

Ef yo’ gwine be skeered to use ’em, 
Mout as well be lef’ at home. 

Shew dem strangers dat yo’ ’customed 
Fo’ to air dem ebery day. 

W’at dey in yo’ satchel fo’, chile, 
Less’n yo’ use ’em on de way? 


’Case all trabelin’s oneasy. 
Fix’t de bestes’ way yo’ kin; 
An’ if folks fergit dey manners, 
T’ings gits rough as piny-skin. 
So, w’en yo’ goes on a journey, 
Dis de word yo’ mammy say: 
Pack yo’ manners in yo’ satchel, 
Fo’ to use along de way. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 











China’s Educational Problem 


BY PROF. T. C. CHAMBERLIN 


{The public will recall that two representatives of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Shailer and Professor Chamberlin, were sent to China to make a careful investigation of 
the present conditions, with a view to a possible expenditure of a considerable sum by Mr. 


Rockefeller on education there. 


It was the duty of Professor Chamberlin, as one of the 


leading American geologists, to consider not only the educational problem directly, but also 
the physical, climatic and hygienic conditions that might govern the conclusion to be 
reached. We are very glad to be able to present this article, which has basis in an address 
delivered before the Illinois Academy of Science at Urbana, February 19, and is published 


by permission.—Ep1ror. ] 


HE education of the Chinese people 
is essentially a problem of transi- 
tion from an old adjustment to a 
new adjustment. What we see today is 
but the early stages of the transition 
from an adaptation to a past set of con- 
ditions to an adaptation to a coming set 
of conditions. The past evolution of 
China has been controlled by conditions 
of isolation; the coming evolution is to 
be controlled by contact with the rest of 
the world. The past evolution illustrates 
the influence of the factor of isolation in 
evolution, a factor much discussed re- 
cently by Jordan and others. The evo- 
lution of a civilization is indeed broader 
than the evolution of a biologic species, 
for it is at once a physical, a biological, 
a mental and a moral evolution, but it 
carries the same philosophic import. 

I can only point out a few of the sug- 
gestive features of Chinese evolution 
under her past conditions of isolation; 
and first among these, the physical set- 
ting of the evolution. Until the sea be- 
came a highway, the Chinese were meas- 
urably shut off from the rest of the 
world; on the west by lofty mountain 
ranges, the Tibetan plateau and the great 
deserts ; on the north measurably by the 
Mongolian plateau; on the east and 
southeast by the sea; on the south par- 
tially by lofty parallel ridges and deep 
valleys. The Chinese seem always to 
have been a stronger people than their 
neighbors on the south, and the tendency 
in that quarter has been for the Chinese 
to flow out rather than suffer incursion. 
On the north, where the natural barriers 
were weakest, the great wall of China 
was added as a supplementary barrier. 
This implies that isolation was a condi- 
tion earnestly desired by the Chinese 
people. They preferred to work out 
They, therefore, at 
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great labor, erected the most remarkable 
of artificial barriers, and yet a barrier 
whose efficiency was confined rather to 
protection against marauders, hostile 
bands and turbulent neighbors than 
against well-equipped armies. It is sig- 
nificant that the Chinese chose thus to 
guard themselves by a passive defense 
rather than to go out aggressively to at- 
tack and destroy their enemies or take 
possession of their lands. They thus dem- 
onstrated that they long have been what 
they still are, conspicuously a peaceful 
people, non-aggressive and non-bellig- 
erent by preference. Under such natu- 
ral and artificial isolation their remark- 
able development and their former ad- 
justments took place. 

The natural features that constituted 
these barriers of isolation had not only 
their general effect on the Chinese peo- 
ple, but their influence on such special 
factors as the soil and the climate, and 
these in turn gave shape to the Chinese 
industries and determined many of the 
conditions of life. The high interior on 
the one side and the sea on the other 
formed and still forms a working cli- 
matic couplet. In the winter the cold- 
ness of the mountains and high plateaus 
of the interior give density to the air and 
cause it to flow down the slopes east- 
ward and southward toward the sea. As 
it descends it becomes absorbent, and 
hence the winters are dry and cool. In 
the summer, the interior air is heated, 
and pressed by the cooler air from the 
sea, becomes ascensive. As the moist air 
flowing inland from the sea rises it be- 
comes precipitant, and hence the sum- 
mers are warm and moist. In North 
China notably it is the July and August 
rains that are the foster parents of the 
crops. 

The moisture borne inland by the as- 
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censive summer winds and precipitated 
on the slopes of the interior, on the bar- 
rier mountains and on the bordering 
plateaus, bears back from them to the 
lowlands a constant burden of new soil 
material, a means of natural fertilization. 
By this fresh material the alluvial plains 
are built up and built out seaward, and 
their fertility is naturally renewed wher- 
ever such accessions take place. In the 
northern tracts there is added an annua! 
film of dust from the deserts. Thus 
even the deserts make some compensa- 
tion for their barrenness. 

But the extraordinary preservation of 
the fertility of China is due mainly to 
the unusual care and intelligence of the 
Chinese people in the management of 
their soils and the handling of théir 
plants. The plants they cultivate may 
almost be said to be treated individually, 
as animals are by other peoples. They 
are rarely sown broadcast. Even cereals 
are planted in hills or rows. Fertilizers 
also are often planted with the seed or 
applied to the hills, tho often also spread 
broadcast. The fields are carefully pre- 
pared and scrtipulously tilled. Interest- 
ingly enough, plant reciprocities have 
been discovered, no doubt by pure em- 
piricism and without, even now, know- 
ing the reasons that lie back of the 
observed effects. One often sees rows 
or hills of wheat alternating with beans, 
raustard alternating with peas, and vari- 
ous other alternations of legumes with 
cereals and other plants, thus securing 
the simultaneous co-operation of plants 
well fitted to one another. We seek the 
mutual good offices of plants by rotation, 
but the Chinese go a step further and 
secure this by interplanting. The results 
obtained astonish one acquainted simply 
with what is usually seen on Wisconsin 
or Illinois farms. The cereal crops, even 
when raised wholly by themselves, re- 
minded me of those grown on the virgin 
soils of our interior plains in the early 
days. Fields of grain of great luxuri- 
ance are common, and fields of mus- 
tard, a crop much raised in Central and 
Western China, often overtop one 
with plants 8 or 10 feet high. These re- 
sults no doubt follow from the long and 
patient trials of the Chinese under the 
stimulus of their critical dependence 
upon the fruitfulness of their crops to 
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feed their vast multitudes. It is. their 
solution of the best relations of plant to 
man and man to plant. 

Better to adjust themselves to thc 
severe demands of a dense population, 
the Chinese have resorted to a sugges- 
tive biological selection; the choice of 
the fittest, as they see fitness; the selec- 
tion of man at the expense of the do- 
mestic animals. Plants are obvious 
necessities, but, especially in the central 
and southern districts, animals other than 
man are reduced to a minimum rather 
than multiplied to serve as converters or 
burden-bearers, as is our practice. Bio- 
logical evolution in China has thus tend- 
ed toward a bilateral form, man and 
plants. The animal intermediaries have 
fallen in some districts almost to a negli- 
gible element. Instead of one man and 
a horse to help him, it is three men. 

But the barriers which had isolated 
China for thousands of years have been 
broken down, and the question now 
arises, What will be the nature of the 
new adjustment, what form will the new 
evolution take? we may pertinently ask 
ourselves. Have these barriers been 
broken down because Westerners wish 
to carry to China the benefits of their 
best civilization, or because Westerners 
wish to exploit the people and the re- 
sources of China? Or, if motives have 
been mixed, what is their ratio? Must 
China now adjust herself to a militant 
world where force dominates, or need 
she merely become receptive toward the 
best that civilization offers? Is it the 
soldier or science that is to creep in thru 
the gaps in her broken barriers? No 
doubt the historical answer will be, both 
the soldier and science. It is clear that 
two quite diverse phases of Western 
civilization are struggling for dominance 
in the readjustment now in progress, 
that of aggression and appropriation by 
force, and that of benevolence and broad 
humanity. 

It may be idle to preach the relative 
virtues of these, but the western world 
may well sit down and compute the re- 
spective costs to itself. China has some 
four hundred million inhabitants. I was 
skeptical about these large numbers 
when I went to China and cannot now 
say that I am wholly convinced of their 
accuracy, but taxes are said to be appor- 
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tioned to the provinces and other dis- 
tricts subject to levy on the basis of the 
number of inhabitants recorded. The 
local temptation is, therefore, toward 
scant registration rather than an exag- 
geration of the census, so much so that 
penalties are imposed to correct this. It 
is hence cogently urged that the census 
returns minimize rather than exaggerate 
the real population. At any rate 
they are a very numerous people, a 
people of declared character and of per- 
sistent traits. It is, therefore, a matter 
of no small moment to foresee what new 
traits they will take on as they readjust 
themselves to the new situation. This is 
none the less important to the rest of the 
world because the essence of the new 
adaptation is adjustment to the rest of 
the world: It is the outside world that 
has broken down the barriers of isola- 
tion and forced the issue. The outside 
world must, therefore, stand by the con- 
sequences of its own forceful intrusions, 
and it does well to consider what those 
consequences will be—to weigh well its 
own part, at least from this time on, in 
shaping them. 

The Chinese of the south, acclimated 
for some thousands of years to sub- 
tropical conditions, have physical and 
mental characteristics which I cannot 
better express in a word, tho inadequate, 
than to call them feminate—I do not 
say effeminate—men of small bones, 
small hands, small physique generally, 
with a touch of the feminine cast ; bright, 
active and enduring, with some predis- 
position to restiveness and migration, 
but on the whole non-aggressive as com- 
pared with Europeans. In the middle 
and high latitudes the Chinese are larger, 
stronger, bigger-boned, more masculine, 
more individualized, perhaps slower and 
seemingly duller, but more independent 
and more aggressive, notably so as they 
merge into the co-national and kindred 
peoples who dwell on the Manchurian 
plains and on the Mongolian plateaus. 
At Hankau, a metropolis of the south, 
you may note a policeman—one of the 
signs of the new order of things—stand- 
ing on the side of the street and looking 
apologetic; in Mukden, the policeman 
stands in the center of the street with 
the bearing of a soldier, and cart and 
’rickshaw and coach alike pass scrupu- 
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lously on the appointed side. There was 
no temptation to test it, but the police- 
man’s bearing suggested that you might 
easily look down the barrel of a re- 
volver if you insisted on taking the 
street at your own sweet will. Chinese 
immigrants to America are almost 
wholly from the south and center of 
China, where the ancient tendency -to 
outflow is most marked. There are few 
immigrants from the more sturdy races 
of the north, practically none from the 
open fields of Manchuria and Mongolia, 
or from the adjacent provinces which 
are overflowing into these uncrowded 
tracts. 

Now we may well ask ourselves 
whether, having thrown down the bar- 
riers and forced these peoples to adjust 
themselves to contact .and intercourse 
with ourselves and the rest of the world, 
the adjustment shall be on the lines of 
peace, equity and the truer forms of 
co-operation, attended by all the higher 
qualities of which the western world 
boasts, not the least of which is its scien- 
tific spirit and method, or shall it be 
on the lines of war and aggression in 
which the West—notably the European 
West—is past master? In a word, is the 
readjustment to be a fitting together for 
peace or a fitting out for war; a fitting 
together for mutually profitable inter- 
course or a fitting out for inequitable 
trade and the fierce rivalry of grab? | 

If we continue to elect the latter alter- 
native, what may be the issue of a forced 
education of four hundred million people 
in the art of war and the spirit of ag- 
gression? In traveling from the metrop- 
olis of the southern interior toward the 
capital, it was our fortune to take a train 
on which the young son of a high official 
of the general government also traveled. 
For the two days we journeyed together, 
at every important station on the line a 
company of soldiers paid their military 
salutations to the representative of the 
official, and incidentally thus revealed to 
the foreign student of education what 
sort of education is in progress in China. 
I may have misinterpreted, but the mili- 
tary display did not seem so much a 
matter of obligation, since only the 
young son of an official was journeying 
by, as a good chance to drill the soldiers, 
to create a public impression, and to 
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foster a military spirit among the people. 
To a civilian the troops seemed well 
drilled and well equipped with modern 
weapons. They were uniformed, not in 
Chinese costume, but in Western fash- 
ion, in boots, caps and khaki. Traveling 
later from Peking northeastward into 
Manchuria, in the complete absence of 
any special occasion, a squad of soldiers 
was found drawn up at practically every 
station, soldiers of good appearance and 
apparently well armed. These squads at 


the stations seemed to be merely the nat- - 


ural resportse of the Chinese to the ex- 
ample of “guarding the railroad” set by 
the Russians and Japanese further to the 
east and north in Manchuria—the natu- 
ral Chinese response to the compulsory 
education forced upon them by their in- 
structors. In hinting a salubrious site 
for a possible educational institution out- 
side a populous city in the south, we ran 
into a sham battle of approved European 
type. In Far West China, when we 
called to pay our respects to an official, 
we found a company of soldiers drilling 
in the court of the yamen. We saw mili- 
tary schools and military drill in the 
schools. These are merely incidental evi- 
dences of one phase of the education 
that is going on in China. 

Now let us compute a bit. If one 
person in every hundred—an approved 
European ratio, I believe—is kept in 
military service in a population of four 
hundred millions, with rotation to devel- 
op the reserves, and if an eye is kept 
open to working into the permanent 
service as much of the blood inherited 
from the soldiers of Gengis Khan and 
Kublai Khan as practicable, what will be 
the reciprocal effects on Western mili- 
tary requirements and what will be the 
inevitable financial burden, some touches 
of which Europe is even now feeling on 
her own account? We may leave to the 
Orientals to count their own costs, for if 
we force them we perhaps do not care, 
but what will it cost the Western peoples 
to be ever ready to meet the possible 
aggressions of four million soldiers in- 
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spirited and drilled to fight for their 
nation’s life, backed by proportionate 
reserves and supported by well developed 
resources? What will it cost Europe if 
the four hundred millions of China are 
forced to acquire the skill and the spirit 
of the forty millions of Japan? 

I think there is no necessary “yellow 
peril” now, but if a “yellow peril” is 
foreshadowed, of whose creation is it to 
be? If China is to enter the lists of 
aggressive military powers, is it of her 
own free choice, or is it under compul- 
sion? If under compulsion, whose com- 
pulsion? If the result be expensive, who 
ought to foot the bills? Who will ulti- 
mately be likely to foot the bills? 

Fortunately, China loves peace; China 
has given historic demonstration of her 
love of peace as few peoples have ever 
done. Is not this love of peace an asset 
worth cultivation by Western nations? 
Is it not indeed worth importing and 
cultivating on Western soil? 

China desires scientific education. Just 
now she is more anxious for the results 
than the method and the spirit. She 
would like to put her four hundred mil- 
lions into the Western type of efficiency 
which Japan has given to her forty mil- 
lions. But still China prefers peace. 
And the radical educational question of 
the hour is this: May she have the scien- 
tific education of peace which she pre- 
fers, or must she have first a scientific 
education for war? May she secure 
peace by peaceableness or only thru 
prowess in battle? 

In the past the Chinese have placed 
the scholar at the top of the social scale 
and the soldier at the bottom. Will the 
Western world permit this scale to stand 
and adopt it for themselves, or will they: 
force its reversal? Will the West do 
what is best for the East and for the 
West alike? Will the West join in pro- 
moting the spirit and method of science, 
in the spirit and method of peace? In 
a word, will the West be eminently wise 
or stupendously foolish? 
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The Memoirs of a Great Lady 


THE secogd series of the Memoirs of 
the Duchesse de Dino’ are marked by 
much the same qualities as the earlier 
volume. There is the same richness in 
ancedote, the same brilliance of side-light 
upon political and social life under the 
roi parvenu. . Thiers, Guizot, Royer- 
Collard, Lamartine, the liberal Duc de 
Broglie, Molé, the legitimist Berryer (to 
whose simple and unaffected character 
Mme. de Dino pays tribute), the Duc de 
Noailles, the author of Democracy in 
America, here are only a few members 
of the procession which defiles thru these 
three hundred pages, the record of a 
great lady’s four years. That great lady 
had by this time reached the age when 
one’s mind turns to serious things; she 
wrote on March 9, 1836: 

“T had several times glanced at the Jmita- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Whether it was that my 
knowledge of others and myself was only su- 
perficial or that my mind was ill-prepared and 
too wandering, I had seen no great difference 
between this famous work and the Journée du 
Chrétien and the Petit Paroissien. . . . Chance 
led me to open it the other day with Pauline; 
the first lines caught my attention, and I have 
since been reading it with ever increasing ad- 
miration. | What intellectual power beneath 
the highest simplicity of form! What pro- 
found knowledge of the deepest recesses of 
the human heart! What beauty and enlight- 
enment! And yet it is the work of an un- 
known monk.” 

Later in the same month Royer-Col- 
lard found the lady reading her new- 
found favorite, “and brought me yester- 
day a pretty little copy which he has had 
from his youth, and has almost invariably 
carried about with him. I have been 
deeply touched by this gift, and regard it 
as a most precious possession.” There 
was no gallantry in this exchange of 
bibelots (for Mme. de Dino gave the 
statesman in return a much read copy of 
Bossuet’s masterpiece) ; and the incident 
is worth reproducing because it shows 
what a mistake it is to assume all French 
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memoirs to be but a wilderness of bonnes 
fortunes and intrigue. 

The lover of literature and of literary 

anecdote is not forgotten in this gener- 
ous book, tho Mme. de Dino’s tastes 
were somewhat restricted. Thus, while 
she read the Diable boiteux of Le Sage 
while journeying from Amiens to Lille, 
in 1840, she found the stories “monoton- 
ous and uninteresting,’ and deplored 
“the constant tone of mockery and sa- 
tire.” Chateaubriand, writes Mme. de 
Dino in 1836, 
“has sold his works, unedited or as yet un- 
written, for a hundred and fifty thousand 
francs cash, in addition to a yearly income of 
twelve thousand francs, payable to his wife 
at his death. He is said to be comp! letely 
upset by the payment of his debts.” 

Chateaubriand was a little apt to be 
“completely upset.” We know how, in 
his “Memoirs” (themselves a portion of 
the “works, unedited or as yet unwrit- 
ten”), he bewails his position of pub- 
lisher’s hack, at the close of an eventful 
and illustrious career; yet the bargain it- 
self was a good one. His friends were 
responsible for it, in spite of his half 
whimsicaily lamenting that his thoughts 
had suffered imprisonment for debt in 
place of himself. 

Now Le Sage was of the grand siécle, 
and Chateaubriand, tho he had not yet 
finished his Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
that some modernists among literateurs 
regard as his greatest work, was a sur- 
vival of the earlier generation. Fortun- 
ately, Mme. de Dino now and again read 
the newer writers—tho she quite justly 
found Casimir Delavigne, in spite of 
“some fine lines,” cold and wearisome. 
She preferred, very properly, Thierry’s 
Stories of the Merovingian Age, on its 
appearance. In November, 1836, Balzac 
was presented to her by a country neigh- 
bor; he wished to buy a small estate. 
“Unfortunately,” writes our grande 
dame, “it was dreadfu: weather, and I 
was forced to invite him to dinner.” Un- 
fortunately, that is, because she was 
“greatly afraid of these publicists, men of: let- 


ters, and writers of articles. I never spoke 
a word without deep consideration. I was 
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delighted when he went. Moreover, he did 
not attract me: his face and bearing are vul- 
gar, and I imagine his ideas are equally so. 
Undoubtedly he is a clever man, but his con- 
versation is neither easy nor light, but, on the 
contrary, very dull. He watched and exam- 
ined all of us most minutely, especially M. de 
Talleyrand.” 

There is little of literary interest in 
this second series; tho the names of 
Lamartine and Villemain are pronounced 
with less of scorn than Balzac’s. 

Of much greater value, indeed, is such 
a page as that inscribed at Liége, May 
18, 1840. There she describes a round- 
about railway journey taken thru Bel- 
gium, referring especiaily to the “vast 
amount of time wasted in stoppages at 
the numerous stations.” It is worth our 
while to quote the passage that follows; 
it indicates something of the difference 
between railway travel then and now: 

“Moreover, if one takes one’s own carriage, 
time is required to put it on a truck and take 
it off again, while the expense for the freight 
of carriages is so heavy that nothing is saved 
by the railway. It is certainly a marvelous 
invention, and the machinery is interesting. 
All is worked with perfect punctuality and 
order, but at the same time it is an unpleasant 
way of traveling, to my taste. There is no 
time to examine anything; for instance, we 
passed along the outer walls of several towns 
which I should have liked to examine; we did 
not even pass through villages, but went 
straight across country.” 

And nowadays, as if we saw too much 
from car-windows, the world wants to 
fly! At this stage in her journey, Mme. 
de Dino quotes a page from the /taly of 
the Président de Brosses, who warns us, 
in our foreign wanderings, to be on 
guard “against satisfaction of the sight 
and weariness of the heart. There is as 
much as you please to amuse your curi- 
osity, but no social resources. You are 
living only with people who have no in- 
terest in you or you in them, and how- 
ever kind they are, it is impossible for 
either party to go to the trouble of dis- 
covering interest in the other when each 
knows that they are ready to part and 
never to meet again.” All of which is 
as true for us, the modern wanderers, as 
it was for the eighteenth century Cynic 
who wrote these lines, and the nineteenth 
century lady who copied them out. 

The historian, too, will find here that 
kind of informal documentation which 
imparts life to his dull records. Mme. 
de Dino’s eyes were wide open to the 
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phenomena of an era of decadence. 
“Every day,” she wrote, under the reign 
of Louis-Philippe, “reveals some new so- 
cial disease, and the age is racked by 
cruel sickness.” She is not above record- 
ing her views of the affaire Lafarge— 
the contemporary equivalent of our 
Steinheil drama. She sums up the im- 
pressions that a number of eye-witnesses 
had of the return of Bonaparte’s ashes 
from St. Helena. This fragment of her 
Memoirs is followed by several appen- 
dices, and by a “Biographical Index” 
that would be admirable if it included 
page-references. On the physical side, 
the book is beyond cavil. As a transla- 
tion, it is generally adequate ; tho “grand- 
son” is not the word to describe the ill- 
fated Duc d’Enghien’s relationship to the 
great Condé. 


a 
Maurice Hewlett Again 


OnE reason why one portion of the 
world finds Maurice Hewlett’s stories 
about an erratic Mr. Senhouse altogether 
entertaining is that commonplace per- 
sonages, inimitably done, like Chevenix, 
for example, prattle about him to such 
admirable effect. Says Chevenix: 

“Didn’t I tell you that he was a poet? .. . 
They don’t marry the right person. They 
never do. Or there are two or three persons. 
Look at Shelley. Look at Dante. I happen to 
know all about both of ’em. Senhouse drank 
’em up—and gave ’em out like steam. He 
thought no end of Dante and Shelley. As a 
matter of fact, he didn’t believe in marriage, 
as a game—as a kind of institution, you know. 
He thought it devilish wrong—and said so— 
and that’s where the trouble was. Marry 
Sanchie! I wish to heaven he had. There'd 
have been no trouble at all.” 

Ah, but right there the reader draws a 
different conclusion. For had Senhouse 
(or another) abidingly mated with the 
beautiful Sanchia, there could have been 
no sequel to “Half-way House” and 
“Open Country.” Think of the hungry 
reader unappeased! And there was, after 
all, no cruelty in postponing the nuptials. 
For Senhouse and Sanchia and even In- 
gram belong to Bookland. The flesh of 
Bookland people will stand more than 
yours; so will the spirit. As it is, San- 
chia and Senhouse do finally unite. 
Somehow the romance has leaked out of 
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the trilogy before that conclusion, how- 
ever. Yes, Senhouse.is forty-two even 
at his entrance into Rest Harrow. He 
enters this instalment of the tale with 
Mary Germain; we leave him filling San- 
chia’s hands with wild flowers at dawn. 
Meantime, every one has talked too 
much, and Mr. Hewlett has talked too 
much about everybody. The result is 
called a novel! 

Some will think that Mr. Hewlett has 
drawn his matter out very thin indeed. 
They will be tight. It is an evil habit 
which he does not even resist: witness 
his drawing upon “Open Country” for 
“Letters Upon Affairs at Large” and re- 
publishing them in the slim volume, Let- 
ters to Sanchia.*_ But he is no mean 
craftsman. When his hero goes steer- 
age, he is compensated by journeying 
“where depressed foreigners share with 
bicycles, motor cars and newly boiled 
pigs the amenities of economical travel.” 
Cleverness passes over into the rococo. 
and then we have a delineation of 
one who has been “fed by slaves from 
the cradle, hag-ridden by his vices, a 
purple young bully, a product of filthy 
sloth, scabbed with privilege.” In gen- 
eral, Mr. Hewlett makes more pleasant 
pages. Unfortunate for placing below 
a commonplace illustration is the mixture 
of metaphors: “The great music went 
sobbing and chiding thru her frame, like 
wounded nightingales.” Yet ladies dote 
upon Mr. Hewlett, in spite of slips like 
these. A renowned artificer; in these 
later days, a less athletic Meredith—and 
a more esthetic. Were he like Mere- 
dith in nothing else, he would have sug- 
gested him in his sharing—not on equal 
terms—the greater novelist’s success in 
limning women—the male’s rare tri- 
umph. To be sure, his gallery is not a 
wide one. Earlier, he chiefly painted 
“fools made for loving”—and his atti- 
tude toward sex is that of the precocious 
boy, in its fascination and half-repulsion. 
Mr. Bronner has written: “Hewlett’s 
women, like Hardy’s, are stray angels, 
but, like Meredith’s, they are creatures 
of the chase, . . . beautiful creatures, 
who give themselves . . . without thought 

*LetTers TO SANCHIA uPON TwINGs AS THEY ARE. 
Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John Max- 


well Senhouse by Maurice Hewlett. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 90 cents net. 





of sin or of the future.” Rather animal, 
his characters. Sanchia, he avows, is a 
cat; Ingram, her lover, “waited for her 
with a face like a rat.” 

Coleridge speaks of Richardson’s hot- 
house atmosphere, and contrasts it with 
the wholesome airiness of Fielding’s 
chambers. There is in this Sanchia se- 
ries the same close and sickly air—in 
spite of Senhouse’s horticultural pursuits 
and the heroine’s and young Glyde’s. We 
know from his own mouth that Mr. 
Hewlett read “Tom Jones” “too early.” 
He has not read it too late. For Field- 
ing has his lesson for the supercilious 
present. 

as 


Ruskin and His Circle. By Ada Earland. 
a York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 
net. 

It seems to be a part of the creed of 
today that the subject of a biography, 
especially if he is one of the genus irri- 
tabile, must first of all be discharged of 
his load, and his sins distributed among 
unhappy ancestors or contemporaries. 
Especially in autobiography is this 
theory carried to the limit. Very few 
impecunious geniuses are willing to say 
frankly: “I was lazy. I ought to have 
been, gently or otherwise, pushed out of 
the easy chair and given a turn at the 
woodpile.” Miss Ada Earland starts 
out with the accepted theory. “Ruskin 
was the victim of circumstances,” she 
says. It is true that she does not, in all 
cases, very clearly develop the connec- 
tion between victim and _ circum- 
stances; that she loses herself now and 
then in the details of the story of some 
distinguished friend of the grown-up 
and already-formed Ruskin, and forgets 
to tell us how these details materially af- 
fected his character. The friends were 
congenial company for him. They 
drifted into the path of his life, and re- 
mained of his associates because of 
similarity of tastes, or, perhaps, because 
of a dissimilarity of gifts, which made 
it possible to give and take, to be richer 
or poorer in possessions, tho not mater- 
ially affected in character. Indeed, the 
lack of any real attempt to prove her 
main theme, leaves room for Miss Ear- 
land’s real charm. She does collect 
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from various sources—none of them 
out of the common reach of the collector 
—many pleasant details of the life of 


her subject, details which give him a. 


local habitation among the many groups 
of English intellectual men.. She 
presses rather hard on a certain lone- 
someness in the boy period, as if some- 
how the mother was at fault, and, on a 
certain aloofness in the middle years of 
Ruskin’s life, as if not an overworked 
brain, but a lack of sympathy in ideals 
was at the bottom of his frequent flights 
from human intercourse. Aloneness is 
often mistaken for lonesomeness, and 
apartness for solitariness, tho both may 
be necessary conditions of a healthy in- 
tellectual growth. The book is enter- 
taining and instructive; and is gener- 
ously illustrated. 
as 
The Old Testament Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection. Part I. The Wash- 
ington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. By Henry A. Sanders, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The Freer manuscripts are the only 
portions of the Bible in uncial letters in 
this country, and Mr. Freer very wisely 
presents them to the nation to be kept in 
the Smithsonian Institution, and he gives 
them the name of the Washington 
Manuscripts. Professor Sanders con- 
cludes from very careful study that this 
first of the four manuscripts, consisting 
of the Septuagint version of Joshua and 
Judges, belongs to the first half of the 
fifth century, thus a century later than 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus. It was writ- 
ten in Lower Egypt, by a careful copy- 
ist, on parchment, from a papyrus ex- 
emplar. A very minute description is 
given, followed by a discussion of its age 
and character, showing its relation to 
Origen’s Hexaplaric variants, and to the 
versions of Lucian and Hesychius. The 
work concludes with a collation with 
Swete’s text of 1901. The three photo- 
graphic plates show how clear is the 
writing, with the contractions and occa- 
sional marks of punctuation and rare 
word divisions. We are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Sanders for a study of a kind 
which can rarely be made by American 
scholars without visiting European libra- 
ries ; but we may hope that our merchant 
princes will, like Mr. Freer, add to our 
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paleographic treasures as new finds are 


made. This is Vol. VIII of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s “Humanistic 
Series.” 

] 


Guida Degli Stati Uniti_per L’Immigrante 
Italiano. By John Foster Carr. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Con- 
necticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

No one is likely to quarrel with the 
D. A. R.’s whose activity is extended to 
the issue of a guide-book like the one 
before us. And, with 500,000 Italians 
living in Greater New York alone (four 
times that number in ten States), it is 
well to have begun with the Italian. 
This book of less than 100 pages is even 
more than a guide-book; one might al- 
most call it a manual for intending citi- 
zens, while remembering that only one 
Italian out of thirty among those work- 
ing in our streets and on our farms is, 
at the moment, am American citizen. 
From this green-paper volume can be 
learned something of our geography, 
our climate, our means of transportation. 
There is just enough of American his- 
tory boiled down there to save the 
future aspirant from the mistake of that 
other Italian who, when a candidate for 
naturalization, assured the examiner that 
the Constitution was “good fellow— 
verra.” A-:word of the laws that are 
likely to affect him, of the school system, 
and other matters of which the new- 
comer has need to know; a caution in 
regard to the private banking system; 
none of these points is forgotten. There 
are even illustrations. And there is the 
right and fitting chapter, Jn campagna 
si trova ricchezza e salute! We should 
like to see such a book freely circulated 
among those for whose benefit it was 
planned. The method of distribution is 
not, however, indicated, nor is the vol- 
ume’s price. 


st 

Hygiene and Morality. A Manual for 
Nurses and Others, Giving an Outline 
of the Medical, Social and Legal As- 
ects of the Venereal Diseases. By 
avinia L. Dock, R.N., Graduate of 
Bellevue Hospital "Training School, Sec- 
retary of the International Council of 
Nurses, etc. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


The extent and destructive power of 
the social evil constitute not only a moral 
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disgrace, but a physical menace to mod- 
ern civilization. It is fortunate that men 
and women with scientific training and 
high moral purpose are undertaking 
an educational crusade against this mal- 
ady. Miss Dock has written an excellent 
book on the subject, showing that the 
recent investigations under the direction 
of men like Schaudinn, Metchnikoff and 
Neisser have given a sound scientific as 
well as a moral basis for.the proper 
treatment and final suppression of social 
diseases. Such subjects as “the white 
slave traffic’ and its relation to systems 
of “regulation” and “police protection” 
of vice are discussed with a sound knowl- 
edge and freedom. Miss Dock sees no 
definite prospect of cleansing society of 
its pollution and rescuing the numberless 
innocent victims of venereal diseases, 
both women and children, so long as 
prostitution is pouring its deadly poison 
into the stream of human'life. She urges 
the great need of fuller knowledge and 
instruction without exaggeration among 
all classes, medical examination for mar- 
riage licenses, and, above all, better social 
conditions for self-dependent young 
women. The book is reliable and clearly 
written, a model of excellence in its 
candor, brevity and comprehensiveness. 
Its wide circulation would open many 
blind eyes and add much to the impetus 
of social reform. 


‘ & 

The Old Librarian’s Almanack. By gitdv 
fB: BAos. Woodstock, Vermont: The Elm 
Tree Press. 

The Library and the Librarian. By E. L. 
Pearson. The same. 


The Librarian’s Series, of which Vol- 
umes I and II have now been published, 
is edited by John Cotton Dana, of the 
Newark Library, and Henry W. Kent, 
at $5 for the series of six volumes. The 
bibliophile will be chiefly interested, but 
the editors chose a good way of draw- 
ing attention to their wares in issuing 
as their initial volume one of the clever- 
est hoaxes of recent years: The Old 
Librarian’s Almanack, with this sub-title : 
“A very rare pamphlet, first published in 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1773, and 
now reprinted for the first time.” Mr. 
Pearson, who is, presumably, the perpe- 
trator, explains with a very long face 
that ¢:Ad3¢Zdos has been identified as one 
Jared Bean, “mentioned in Sarah Gil- 


man Bigelow’s ‘Literary and Genealog- 
ical Annals of Connecticut’ (New York, 
1870)——” a work which we have never 
had the good fortune to lay hands on. 
“About 1754 he became curator or librarian 
of the Connecticut Society of oe 
situated in his native town [New Haven]. 
this congenial post he spent, so far as 4 
know, the remainder of his life.” 
This purely mythical personage was in 
the true sense of the word an “original.” 
If there never was a Jared Bean, that 
only proves the superiority of fiction—at 
any rate Mr. Pearson’s fiction—to mere 
fact. The old librarian was a Tory—his 
one serious failing. 

“He believed, with Sir Thomas Bodley, that 

a librarian should never marry.” 
One knows that from his crabbed style. 
“No person younger than twenty years,” 
he holds, “is on any pretext to enter the 
Library.” And he adds: 

“Be suspicious of women. They are given 
to the Reading of frivolous Romances, and at 
all events, their presence in a Library adds little 
to it (if it does not, indeed, detract from) that 
aspect of Gravity, Seriousness and Learning 
which is its greatest Glory. You will make no 
error in excluding them altogether.” 

The grave circumstantiality with which 
Mr. Pearson palms off this Jared Bean 
upon us is enough to make Defoe him- 
self envious, if Defoe be cognaisant. 
“Whatever we may think of his ideas of 
librarianship, his right to his favorite 
appellation of ‘Booklover’ is not to be 
denied,” writes his creator. He con- 
tinues : 

_ “Mrs. Bigelow saw his gravestone, in 1869 
in the old East Hill Burying Ground, near 
New Haven. She writes that the ... name 


‘Jared Bean, Philobiblos’ remained, together 
with the epitath: 


“Death, thou hast closed ye Book of Life, 
And set me free from earthly strife, 
Ye page is turn’d and I’m at rest, | 
Ye last word said, Finitum est.’ 


The doggerel would have displeased 
Jared Bean, is Mr. Pearson’s view; but 
today headstone and burying ground 
have alike disappeared; “an electric car 
line runs thru the place where the old 
librarian was buried.” O truly humorous 


5'5.5) 


aa simplicity Why are you not so 


much as named in Mr. Pearson’s chapter 
on the Librarian in Fiction—the opening 
paper in The Library and the Librarian? 
For that, like the other little essays in 
this second volume of the new series, 
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some of them reprinted from the Boston 
Transcript, is entertaining and graceful, 
too, with learning well hid under the cap 
and bells. Mr. Pearson’s excursions in 
the pleasant field of belles-lettres are not 
for the librarian alone. We only wish 
the type of his volumes were less mur- 
derously perpendicular. 


& 


A Brief History of Forestry in Europe, the 
United States, Canada and Other Coun- 
tries. By B. E. Fernow, LL.D. Cloth. 
Toronto, Ont.: University Press. $2.50. 

This book, an expansion of a series 

of lectures delivered to the students of 
forestry at Yale, is the only history of 
forestry in English. The chapters on 
European forestry appeared as a text- 
book in 1907; there has been added a 
chapter upon the United States. Dr. 
Fernow’s book is timely, inasmuch as it 
is undoubtedy true, as Dr. Fernow 
says, “that, at the present rate of’ con- 
sumption, the bulk of the [American] 
virgin supplies will be used up in a meas- 
urable time, . 
vere timber famine is bound to appear, 
indeed, has begun to make its appear- 
ance; and all recuperative measures will 
not suffice to stave it off, altho they may 
shorten the time of its duration.” The 
worth of the book lies in the historica! 
study of policies and methods tried else- 
where and “the application of the best 
knowledge, wherever found, to our own 
necessities.” The style is condensed, 
sometimes a bit disconnected, abrupt, 
and not always interesting, but has the 
strength imparted by a wealth of inval- 
uable material. The number of typo- 
graphical errors is to be regretted. 


st 
The Diary of a Daly Debutante. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 


Since the author of this theatrical 
diary is modest as to her personality, we 
must not draw the curtain. Her anon- 
ymity shall be sacred. The more so in 
view of her writing a book which, albeit 
gratuitously trivial, is genuine in its “in- 
side” view of such celebrities as Augus- 
tin Daly himself, Ada Rehan, Hart Con- 
way, John Drew, et al. John Drew she 
describes as the inveterate “guyer’— 
eternally trying to make Miss Rehan 
laugh thru some trick or other. But she 


. “and a more or less se- 
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also recognizes the “something particu- 
larly pleasing” about his style of acting. 
As for the diary as a document, it 1s 
richer in details and tiny anecdotes than 
in serious characterization. The first 
entry is September 4, 1879; the last, 
August 7, 1880. The debutante was not 
long an actress ; she found another world 
to conquer. 


rl 
Studies in Religion and Theology. The 
Church: In Idea and in History. By 
A. M. Fairbairn, M.A. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $3.50 net. 

This large volume from the pen of 
Dr. Fairbairn is made up of addresses 
and papers written at various times dur- 
ing the last thirty years. The sub-title 
suggests the general character of the 
contents, but the collection is in fact 
miscellaneous, discussing such widely 
different subjects as the religious ten- 
dencies of the nineteenth century, and 
the teaching of Jesus, of Paul, and. of 
John. All are included in this volume 
because they are supposed to have some 
bearing on the idea of the Church. The 
method used in treating some of the 
subjects has lost much of its appeal since 
the discussions first appeared. A large 
part of the work deals with the matter 
of Church polity, Congregationalism be- 
ing stoutly defended against all comers. 
As one might expect, Dr. Fairbairn’s 
thought is always clear and well ex- 
pressed, his scholarship ample, and his 
logic sound. In spite of these excel- 
lencies, however, the book is not easy 
reading. The bright spots gleaming 
here and there thru personal reminis- 
cence show how much more attractive is 
a human life than even a sound theology. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....1 visited a school the other day, writes 
a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 
where a class of boys were engaged on an es- 
say on Milton. One had written the follow- 
ing: “Milton was a splendid poet, and wrote 
that beautiful poem ‘Paradise Lost,’ and on 
the death of his wife ‘Paradise Regained.’” 


....Franz Xaver Haberl, an authority on 
musical history, is dead at Regensburg at the 
age of 70. He was a native of the Bavarian 
lowlands, and prepared himself simultaneously 
to become a priest and a practical musician, 
serving as choirmaster at the Cathedral in 
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Passau and at Santa Maria dell’ Anima, in 
Rome. He was the author of a practical text 
book of Catholic choral music and achieved a 
reputation by his investigations in the field of 
old church music. He founded in Regensburg 
a school of ecclesiastical music, from which 
he issued many important volumes, of which 
a complete edition of Palestrina’s works was 
the most notable. In 1887 he became a doc- 
ad of theology of the University of Wiirz- 
urg. 


.-.-In My Summer in London (Dutton) 
James Milne tells in an entertaining chapter 
“What London Reads.” Novels, he writes, 
take first place, with: memoirs and books of 
sport sharing the favor of the upper classes. 
Mr. Milne tells of a London woman who vis- 
ited a book shop in search of a Browning—for 
a wedding present: 

“Have you a nice copy of Browning?” she asked 
the bookseller. “No, madam,” he said, “I never 
keep any book I can’t understand, and I can’t under- 
stand Browning.” “Oh,” she exclaimed, surprised 
and amused; but wishing to get such a gift volume as 
she needed, she continued, “then have you Praed?” 


“Yes, madam,” he answered, “I have prayed, too, but 
still I don’t understand.” 


....The appreciation of William Orpen by 
Mr. Brinton in the September Century intro- 
duces to American readers “a new British 
painter” who is, of course, not an English 
painter. Orpen might, conceivably, have been 
born a Scotchman or an American; but he 
happens to be Irish. That explains the “racy 
individualism” which distinguishes him as 
artist and as man. The illustrations to Mr. 
Brinton’s article very justly convey the im- 
pression that the painter’s work is most in- 
teresting in genre work, or when he is deal- 
,~ with unconventional types—caught out of 
oors. 


....Goldwin Smith’s Reminiscences are ap- 
pearing serially in McClure’s. “Under Mr. 
Forbes’s roof,” he writes in an early chapter 
(the Mr. Forbes referred to was J. M. Forbes, 
of Milton, Massachusetts), “I met Emerson. 
I of course looked with interest on a man 
whose name and influence were so great. Em- 
erson’s character was undoubtedly fine and 
his influence was very good. But I cannot 
honestly say that I ever got much from his 
writings. I can find no system; I find only 
aphorisms; an avalanche, as it were, of un- 
connected pebbles of thought, some of them 
transparent, some translucent, some to me 
opaque. Carlyle introduced Emerson to the 
British public as one who brought new fire 
from the empyrean. But the two men in 
genitis were leagues apart and Carlyle at last 
found the new fire a bore. George Venables, 
calling one evening on Carlyle at Chelsea, 
found himself received with extraordinary 
warmth, the reason of which Mrs. Carlyle 
explained by exclaiming, ‘Oh, we were afraid 
it was Emerson.’” Goldwin Smith adds, how- 
ever, that Emerson “had an elevating influence 
in his day, which was the critical time when, 
New England Puritanism having lost its 
power, there was pressing need of something 
to maintain spiritual life.” 


Pebbles - 


He—I wish I had money enough to travel. 
I wouldn’t be here. . 

She—Wouldn’t that be delightful!—Boston 
Telegraph. 


Barrinc the rhinoceros there is no created 
creature so armed for the conquest of mere 
man as a handsome woman. And well she 
knows it—Our Dumb Animals. 


“Is your suburb wholesome?” 
“No, old chap, it ain’t. My wife lost her 
voice as soon as we moved out here, and——” 
“What’s the price of the lot next to yours?” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


“Do you believe that an offense carries its 
own retribution?” 

“I do. I once tried to cheat the Govern- 
ment by buying a box of cigars the man said 
he had smuggled. Then I tried to smoke 
them.”—Washington Star. 


“Dotan,” said he, “what does them letters 
‘MDCCCXCVII, mean?” 

“They mean eighteen hundred and _ ninety- 
seven.” 

“Dolan,” came the query, after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoin’ this 
spellin’ reform a bit?”—The Green Bag. 


“I’ve been sending out boxes containing 50 
“cigars, telling recipients to smoke ten and then 
send the money or return the rest.” 

“Are the recipients honest?” 

“They seem to be. I’ve been getting back 
40 cigars right along. Some of them even 
send back 49.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Topcers—Ah, Count, allow me to introduce 
you to Mr. Saton. 

Count—It ees a great pleasure for me to 
meet a musician like you, monsieuf. I hear 
zat you and your family play ze music. 

Saton—Me?—why, I don’t know anything 
about music! 

Coant—Non? Zey tell me all round zat 
you play second fiddle to your wife?—M. A. P. 


He was very bashful and she tried to make 
it easy for him. They were driving along 
the seashore and she became silent for a time. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“O, I feel blue,” she replied. “Nobody loves 
me, and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,” was his word of 
consolation; “for God loves you, and your 
mother loves you, and you can sit on your 
hands.”—Success. 


“Joun,” asked father, “do you practise on 
the piano while I am away at business?” 

“Yes, father, every day,” replied the boy. 

“How long did you practise today?” 

“Three hours.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear that you are so 
regular.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the next time you practise be sure to 
unlock the piano. Here is the key. I locked 
the instrument last week and have been carry- 
ing the key in my pocket ever since.”—Success. 
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A Warning and a Challenge 


THE events of the past few weeks are 
both a warning and a challenge to the 
Republican party. The people have given 
the warning, and the Democratic party 
has given the challenge. 

The warning has come in half a dozen 
States in which the people have spoken 
within the party itself in favor of the 
progressive principles. It is exceptional, 
and where the control of the old machine 
is the strongest, that the progressives 
have been beaten. Over and over agairi 
the Republicans themselves have declared 
their dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff and have demanded its 
amendment. President Taft has been 
compelled—for he was quick to hear the 
warning—that it must be amended, grad- 
ually to be sure and with much delibera- 
tion, by means of the Tariff Board, but 
that is a confession. The people also 
show that they want more popular rule 
in the House of Representatives, by the 
overthrow of Cannonism, and in the 
country by the overthrow of the system 
of delegated conventions, which neces- 
sarily creates bosses, and may and often 
does stifle the will of the people for the 
benefit of those that manipulate the nom- 


inations. It is a democratic rule, the 
rule of the people, after the old town- 
meeting style, by direct nominations that 
they want, and where they have had the 
chance to try it they like it and use it; 
for it gives them the chance to speak 
their mind and do their will. The bosses 
don’t like it, for they can’t control it. See 
how they fight it here in New York 
State ; for this is the conflict here, Barnes 
and Woodruff and their crowd against 
Governor Hughes and his supporters. 
They will in the end be beaten here, but 
it is in the West that they have spoken 
loudest and given the clearest warning. 
That is the meaning of the enthusiastic 
reception given to Mr. Roosevelt there. 
He appeals to the people against bosses, 
against corporations in politics, against 
everything by which the few rule the 
many. 

The people have begun to use the sys- 
tem of primary nominations and they like 
it much. It began in the South where 
there was but one party, and it was evi- 
dently needed; but it has spread like 
wildfire in the North, from Oregon to 
the New Jersey coast. It will not be 
given up; it will be general all over the 
country and will supplant the caucus sys- 
tem. Where it has been tentatively al- 
lowed, the two together, the popular 
primary nomination and the convention 
also, the latter will not dare to reject the 
vote of the people; and finally there will 
be nothing left for the convention to do 
but, as in Kansas, to write the platform 
and appoint, perhaps, a committee or two. 
Of course, the United States Senators 
will be chosen by popular vote as well as 
Governors, and all candidates for office 
must report to the people their declara- 
tion of policy and stand or fall by the 
direct vote of the people with no inter- 
mediaries. 


The challenge of the Democratic party 
is equally notable. They seem to have 
learned the lesson that for success, where 
they have been in a minority, as in the 
North, they must put the very best men 
at the head of their tickets. They have 
learned, as in Minnesota, that in no 
other way can they succeed. There is a 
multitude of men in the Republican 
party, a growing multitude, who are less 
attached to party than to principles, a 
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multitude, too, who can see very little 
difference of principles between the two 
parties, and who will readily vote for the 
party which is likely to give the best ad- 
ministration because it presents as can- 
didates the best men. So in this city the 
Democratic party—even Tammany — 
nominated Judge Gaynor for Mayor, be- 
cause it had to, and the people elected 
him and are not sorry. So Ohio Demo- 
crats nominated Judge Harmon, and Re- 
publicans elected him. So Connecticut 
Democrats have nominated Judge Bald- 
win, and the New Jersey Democrats have 
nominated President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University; and it looks 
very much as if both will be elected. A 
multitude of Republicans in both States 
are saying that they will vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket, because a man they can 
trust, who is no tricky, ambitious politi- 
cian, is at its head. Will the Republican 
party meet the challenge everywhere, and 
seek, as when it selected Governor 
Hughes against the will of the leaders, 
the best, most trustworthy man to appeal 
to the people? 

And now Maine! There the people 
have spoken. There is the warning. The 
State which has for a generation been 
safely Republican has repudiated its Re- 
publican leaders, and elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor and Democratic Con- 
gressmen and a Democratic Senator. The 
Republican party in Maine had admitted 
no insurgency, for it was well bossed; 
and so the people rebelled. That Maine 
election threatens a Democratic House 
of Representatives. That is to be ex- 
pected if the Republican party does not 
take the warning, does not accept the 
challenge. Is it too late? 


& 
Secretary Norton’s Letter 


A PARTY convention has just praised 
President Taft very justly for his “tact,” 
and yet the letter of his private secre- 
tary to an unnamed correspondent, which 
we must suppose to have been written at 
the President’s order, makes the confes- 
sion of a lack of tact in the previous re- 
fusal to recognize insurgents in the dis- 
tribution of patronage. It says that such 
refusal may have done more hurt than 
good. We may also question whether 
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the publication of the letter itself de- 
serves the praise of tact. 

The substance of Secretary Norton’s 
letter is this, that during the last session 
of Congress the President, at the request 
of the dominant party leaders, withheld 
Federal patronage from the insurgents 
—that is, he tried to hold them in line by 
refusing to give offices to their friends, 
but gave the offices to those who voted 
with the old leaders; but now he has 
heard the voice of the people, recognizes 
that perhaps it was a tactical error, and 
now he will distribute the offices fairly, 
to standpatters and progressives alike, if 
they will only present good men to him. 
It is not an agreeable letter. That meth- 
od did not succeed in Congress or in the 
country. 

We like to hear of principles; we do 
not like to hear of spoils. We suppose 
it is necessary and right that in making 
appointments the President should en- 
quire of Senators and Representatives as 
to the qualifications of men whom they 
know about, and he cannot know about. 
They are a good source of information ; 
but they are not the appointing power. 
The Constitution does not give it to 
them, altho they have come to assert it 
Above all it should not be their spoils of 
office. President Taft, following now a 
succession of Presidents, has enlarged 
the scope of the civil service reform 
which takes the appointment and tenure 
of officials out of politics. He does not 
believe in making office the reward of 
party fealty. He has taken a multitude 
of pdst offices out of the political grab- 
bag. Yet in this letter he seems to allow 
that what is wrong in the case of a third 
or fourth class post office is right in that 
of a first or second class post office. He 
would not have Congressmen appoint the 
census clerks, but they may appoint the 
collectors of customs and internal rev- 
enue. The people will fail to see the dif- 
ference. 

It was noted of Governor Hughes that 
he was expected to try to force his pol- 
icy in the New York Legislature by the 
use of patronage, but that to the surprise 
of his opponents their opposition to his 
reforms made no difference to him in his 
selection of officials. He appealed to a 
higher principle and to a higher court 
directly to the people, telling them what 
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he wanted and why it was right. That is 
the way he succeeded, and his last failure 
will yet be a success. We give no spe- 
cial blame to President Taft for doing 
what every President before him has 
done, for the ethical sense among the 
people, and particularly among _politi- 
cians, has to grow gradually. Northern 
Eskimos still expose their feeble old men 
to death, and in our day infants have 
been thrown to the crocodiles, and both 
from a sense of duty. Such an ill sur- 
vival we have had in the spoils system 
which has lingered to this day, and is 
quite too frankly confessed in Secretary 
Norton’s letter. It is time that such evils 
be not flaunted but rather tactfully hid- 
den, just as the witnesses before the in- 
vestigations of bribery and graft in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois and New York 
have convenient lapses of memory and 
bankers and brokers lose their books of 
accounts. We are very glad that the 
present Administration proposes here- 
after to have nothing of the sort that 
needs confession or concealment. 


ot 
The Birthday of a Poet 


ON the translation of Mistral’s “Me- 
moirs” into English, he who was at the 
time President of the United States wrote 
a congratulatory letter, that was prefixed 
to the American edition. Last year, 
marking the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of Mistral’s “Miréio,” his 
masterpiece, the young men and maidens 
of Arles—and all the world knows the 
reputation of the Arlesienne—acted out 
his poem in the old amphitheater of their 
Latin city. We regard that as a higher 
distinction than receiving a letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt. But this year it is Fréd- 
éric Mistral’s birthday which is cele- 
brated, his eightieth. And one reads in 
the newspapers that “the Pope has tele- 
graphed his best wishes and the apostolic 
blessing.” 

Mistral is, we are informed, still vig- 
orous in mind and body, in spite of time’s 
assault. He is no longer the vivid per- 
sonality described in the autobiography 
of Daudet—a player of pranks and a 
lover of jests. His eye may not flash as 
it does in the portrait which we herewith 
reproduce. But, on the other hand, 
he has not been mummified by the climate 
of his beloved Midi. Far from it. 
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Rather has he been preserved in that 
“alcohol of sunlight”; and he still greets 
the pilgrims who come to his farm to 
salute him, greets them whether they are 
Félibres or mere Frenchmen. 

Only last year Jean Aicard, a younger 
Provengal, poet and novelist, who has 
used as his medium not the dialect but 
French, was elected to the Academy. 
Mistral, for his part, founds academies 
but does not join them. And with the 
flight of years his fame passes the bound- 
aries of nationalities and patois. He 














FREDERIC MISTRAL. 


This portrait of the Provencal poet we regard as the 
most characteristic; it shows him in the full vigor 
of middle age. 


chose to use a language which had fallen 
into literary disuse, not to say debase- 
ment and decay. If he has not succeeded 
in raising the tongue of the troubadours 
to an equality with the langue d’oil, he 
has at least made it known everywhere 
for the poetic medium it is. He has, be- 
sides, and this both directly and indirect- 
ly, wonderfully stimulated the study of 
the Provengal literature in the universi- 
ties, not of France alone, but of all the 
world. When he made his début, who 
knew that dialect, that literature—in or 
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out of France? Today, where is the 
faculty of letters that ignores it? The 
last fifty years, that have witnessed a 
long series of political unifications, have 
witnessed another phenomenon no less 
remarkable: the revival for academic and 
literary purposes of the Gaelic, the Bre- 
ton, the Provengal, and we know not how 
many more tongues. France, that is so 
rich in regional literature today, owes 
much to Mistral’s influence. And France, 
in celebrating the eightieth birthday of a 
poet whom Lamartine dared to call an- 
other Homer, forgets the “Song of the 
Cup,” and the separatist bluster of a by- 
gone day. 

All that is forgotten, and what is, 
above all, remembered, is the beauty of 
the blue skies, the music of the cigales, 
the radiant maidenhood, celebrated in his 
poems. For Mistral stands today the 
author of the only modern epic: an epic 
that survives even its translation into 
French prose by the author himself, and 
into an English rendering, in verse, by 
Harriet W. Preston. His work is a re- 
minder, too, of the truth that poets of 
place are, almost without exception, men 
of the soil—not bourgeois nor “gentle- 
men.” A Crabbe or a Barnes—clerical 
men, these—may, indeed, emerge; but 
Crabbe’s song was, as Hazlitt phrased 
it, “one sad reality”; while Barnes’s one 
may pass over as the necessary exception 
to the rule. Mistral, at least, has been 
and remains a poet redolent of the soil 
which his fathers tilled with their own 
hands and with primitive tools—tools 
that have changed very slightly since the 
days of the Roman occupation. The ro- 
bustness of his work, as well as its 
beauty, will survive even the long lived 
poet—and the -precious M. Rostand— 
and the réclame which is the Pegasus of 
modern poets generally. 

& 


The Spanish Congregations 


WE lately gave an account of the 
Spanish contention with the Vatican, so 
far as it was concerned only with Span- 
ish law and uncomplicated with the 
rights of Rome under the Concordat. 
That had to do solely with an increased 
liberty to dissenters from the State 
Church to make public their places of 
worship. There remains the contention 
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with Rome as to the asserted conflict of 
the Royal Order of May 30 with the 
provisions of the Concordat of 1851 with 
Rome. 

There has been a vast deal of conflict 
between the Throne and Rome over their 
respective rights, and three Concordats 
or agreements have been made—those of 
1737, 1753 and 1851. The last (Article 
1) makes “the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
religion the only religion of the Spanish” 
nation to the exclusion of any other,” 
and “in consequence the instruction of 
the universities, colleges and seminaries 
and public or private schools will wholly 
conform to the doctrine of the Catholic 
religion.” The objects of the Concordat 
are stated in the preamble, and of these 
the last is: 


“s. To fix in a definitive manner what has 
regard to the religious establishments, by pro- 
viding that those houses ‘which remain may 
add to the contemplative life exercises of in- 
struction and charity.” 


The purpose evidently was to see to it 
that convents and monasteries made 
themselves useful and not a drain on the 
resources of the nation. 

We now give the two Articles of the 
Concordat that relate to monks and nuns: 


“29. To the end that in all the Peninsula 
there may be a sufficient number of evangel- 
izing helpers and workers whom the prelates 
can employ to occupy missions in the villages 
of their dioceses, to help the parish priests, to 
care for the sick, and for other works of pub- 
lic mercy and usefulness, Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, which proposes to improve as it can 
the colleges of the missions in the colonies, 
will bereafter make convenient arrangements 
(tomard desde luego las disposiciones conve- 
nientes) to establish as may be necessary 
(donde sea necesaria) with the previous as- 
sent of the diocesan prelates, religious houses 
and congregations of St. Vincent de Paul, St. 
Philip Neri, and another order of those ap- 
proved by the Holy See, the which may serve 
at the proper times as places of retirement for 
the ecclesiastics, for their spiritual exercises 
and for other pious purposes.” 

“31. In order that there may equally be re- 
ligious houses for women, in which those can 
follow their vocation who are called to the con- 
templative life and the active life of caring 
for the sick, teaching girls and other services 
and occupations both pious and useful in the 
villages, the institution of the Sisters of Char- 
ity will be continued under the direction of 
the clergy of St. Vincent de Paul, the Gov- 
ernment providing its support. 

“Equally those houses of religious women 
will remain which add to the contemplative 
life that of education of girls and other works 
of charity. 
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“As to these orders the prelates, according 
to the needs of their respective dioceses, may 
propose the houses for religious women and 
for the admission and profession in them of 
novices and the exercises of instruction and 


charity which may be properly established in 
them. 


“No religious woman shall proceed to make 
profession in them, except as her subsistence 
has been in due manner assured.” 

It is perfectly plain from these Arti- 
cles what the purpose was. It was to 
prevent the establishment of any orders 
of monks or nuns that were not engaged 
in some useful religious work, such as 
teaching and caring for the sick. Ac- 
cordingly those orders were specified as 
permitted which were devoted to such 
work, and others the Government was 
not to admit. Two orders of men were 
named, and the third was left for later 
agreement. It is supposed that the third 
had in mind was the Esculapians, who 
cared for the sick, but no agreement was 
ever made. Equally only those houses 
for nuns were to be allowed which made 
themselves of use to the people. Orders 
devoted solely to the contemplative life 
(which always requires some business or 
trade) were to be excluded. 

Now, the contention is that this agree- 
ment has been grossly abused; that a 
multitude of establishments have been 
admitted far beyond the needs of the 
people. The number of convents and 
monasteries has been given as over 3,000, 
and the number of religious of both 
sexes as Over 100,000, but the Catholic 
official figures give the latter as about 
55,000. We only know that the hostility 
to them in Spain is intense, at least to 
those who are cloistered, and that they 
suffered sadly in the riots of a few 
months ago. Many have passed over 
into Spain from France and are not wel- 
comed by the parochial clergy. As an 
example may be mentioned that famous 
French order devoted to the contempla- 
tive life and the manufacture of Char- 
treuse liqueur. Complaint is made that 
they pay no taxes and compete unfairly 
with Spanish citizens. 

Now, it is to meet these conditions that 
the Royal Order of May 30 was promul- 


gated. It reminds civil governors that, © 


under a previous decree of 1902, which 
has never been enforced, all religious 
orders not authorized by the Concordat 
must be registered and must submit to 


the “Law of Associations”; that is, the 
corporation law. This is bitterly at- 
tacked, and it is claimed that all these 
have the right of admission, inasmuch as 
each diocese may admit its own third 
order, which gives a multiplicity of 
orders for the country. But so far as we 
can see from the text of the Concordat, 
it was a single third order that was to be 
agreed upon, and as none has been 
agreed upon, all other orders of monks 
but the two specified are wholly subject 
to Spanish law, and particularly those 
that are devoted to the “contemplative” 
and commercial life. 

We may add that in a paragraph some 
weeks ago we stated that the religious 
orders received support from the state 
to the amount of $8,000,000. This was 
an error, as this sum includes the support 
of the regular religious establishment, 
bishops and parish clergy. 


ei) 
Bees and Basswoods 


WE cannot make a complete country 
home without a few colonies of bees. 
They are just as much needed as are the 
hens and the birds. We doubt if even 
the family cow has a more important 
place in the right sort of country home. 
The bee is busy every hour of a pleas- 
ant day in spring making sure that your 
fruit crop does not fail. He is equallv 
important in the vineyard and the berry 
field and the orchard ; and there is a great 
deal for him to.do in the meadow and 
the cornfield as well. Not one half of 
our apples and pears even can get along 
without the help of this busy little work- 
er. Grapes especially are dependent upon 
his visits; so much so that the Brightons 
and Lindlys and most of the other best 
bred sorts would bear no fruit at all if 
left to themselves. 

If you are going to the country, one 
of the first things to look after is, are you 
able to supply bee-food? This is too 
often neglected. There are pastures for 
the cows, and stalls for the horses, and 
grain for the hens, but the bees are ex- 
pected to shift for themselves. This they 
can possibly do, by skirmishing over a 
half mile or more of space, taking their 
provender from your neighbor’s gardens ; 
but if vou expect them really to do good 
work in the way of pollenizing, and then 
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put up a storage of honey enough for 
themselves and for you, you must look 
out for their having an abundance of bee 
food. With ten acres of land you need 
ten to twenty hives of bees. 

At the very beginning of your plant- 
ing consider this problem, not simply 
what you wish to eat yourself, but how 
to feed these co-workers. If you are a 
fruit grower you will find that raspberry 
blossoms will give a lot of fine honey, 
and that an apple orchard in spring is 
for a short time a grand feasting place. 
Nearly all the fruits give good foraging 
for nectar, and so do some of the flowers 


- which delight our eyes along the borders 


—but by no means all of them. Roses, 
phloxes, pinks, pansies, nasturtiums, do 
not furnish much that the bees desire. 
Oranges in the South and mock oranges 
in the North are both loved by the bees. 
The legumes, all of them, furnish honey ; 
especially is an alfalfa field a magnificent 
storage for them to draw upon. 

But the greatest joy of the hives is 
when the lindens blossom in July. The 
basswood is a wonderful tree in every 
way, and when it is in bloom it is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. Bees will 
work in them all night, in their passion 
to extract every particle of the nectar. 
Our village streets should be bordered 
with them; and this should be done as a 
matter of economy, to furnish bee food, 
as well as to secure superb shade. Think 
of the millions of pounds of honey that 
might be gathered along our street sides. 
Village authorities should see to this; but 
the home-maker should do more—he 
should have a little grove of lindens 
planted, if possible, even before his own 
house is built, and in the shade of which 
his hives can find location. The tree is 
easily obtained along our forest edges, 
and it takes a grip on the soil very read- 
ily. Planting five hundred maples, you 
will lose fifty, and twice that number of 
walnuts or hickories, but you will rarely 
lose a thrifty basswood, even if planted 
without protection. 

There are other trees known as honey 
makers, and very much. loved by the 
bees; among them are the beautiful 
mountain ash and the wild cherries, while 
not a little honey is made from the 
maples in early spring. Many of these 
trees have the advantage also of being 


loaded later in the season with bird-food. 
They do not take much room, maples 
excepted, atid they serve well as wind 
breaks. The basswood, however, stands 
far ahead, not only for shade but for the 
quality of the honey that it yields. There 
is none better, not even that taken from 
the clovers. 

Our city folk are coming out into the 
country unprepared for its problems, and 
these are many and taxing. It will re- 
quire five years of schooling, with Nature 
as an unflinching schoolmaster, before 
they can have created such a home as 
they dreamed. It is altogether a blunder 
that you have little to do but to plant 
seed in the earth and put the roots of 
trees under the soil in order to accom- 
plish country home building. Trees will 
not grow if set ignorantly, and they will 
starve if unfed—almost as quickly as un- 
fed cattle. There is a little skirmishing 
that can be done in the way of garden- 
ing, by an ignorant person, and it is well 
to begin with some of these simpler af- 
fairs. To get a crop of oats is compara- 
tively easy, but to get a crop of apples 
is a complex problem; both require 
knowledge and educated common sense. 

Every possible alliance must be se- 
cured, and among them all the bee is as 
good as the best. This is the charm of 
land life, that it unites the well-meaning 
to a single end. The robins and the 
grosbeaks do what they can for us as 
well as themselves, and it is a great deal 
that they do. The honey-bees and the 
bumble-bees are humbler, but they are 
just as important. They give us food in 
the orchard and delicious food from the 
hives. A wonderful place is a well ad- 
justed farm; a modern home made up of 
nearly everything that grows, and where 
nearly everything that flies or runs co- 
operates. 

John Burroughs says that the bees 
show lack of reasoning powers because 
they go on amassing honey beyond any- 
thing that they can use themselves. This 
logic is narrow, and it leaves out alto- 
gether the social unity of the universe. 
The world is not only one by attraction 
of gravitation, but it is solidly united in 
its life interests. There is no such thing 
as serving ourselves alone. We live in 
and for each other. The world is a hive 
and whether we will or not, whatever we 
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do or refrain from doing affects the 
whole. Who will take our accumulations 
after we are gone? All the same we are 
all gathering, not for ourselves but for 
other folk. This we say, then, have a 
few hives of bees; plant a few bass- 
woods; and eat your own honey. Feed 
your bees liberally, and let them contrib- 
ute as freely to you in return. This they 
will do; it is part of the moral arrange- 
ment of the world as well as of the physi- 
cal, that we should help each other. 

The rural editor has taken five hun- 
dred pounds of honey during 1gI0. 
from a dozen swarms of bees, and all this 
besides the fact that the buzzers have 
given him a decent apple crop, while 
there are almost no apples elsewhere. 
The basswoods have fed the bees, and 
thru them have gloriously fed us, and 
now they hang down great clusters of 
seed-balls to make future basswoods, 
while the leaves are turning gold ; for soon 
the leaves also will have finished their 
work overhead, and will drop down to 
become humus, and then add to the 
wealth of the soil. It is a glad universe 
to workers of all sorts; and the bees and 
the basswoods alike are happy as they 
are beautiful. The work of life is a 
poem, and there is no right music but 
that of the bene-volens. 


Political Hysteria in Tennessee 


To the outside world Tennessee doubt- 
less seems a State gone mad. She has 
for the last five years been the victim of 
nearly every imaginable political hys- 
teria. The results have been far-reach- 
ing and deplorable. Business and social 
life have been disorganized. Families 
and churches have been disrupted, while 
government has become a mockery. 
Every branch of government has been 
prostituted by one faction or another to 
the. uses of partisan politics. The law 
has become a jest and municipal govern- 
ments and judicial officers have actually 
been elected for the express purpose of 
nullifying statutes. A candid view of 
the future inspires little hope for imme- 
diate improvement. 

But amid all the storms of passion and 
hate which have raged among the people, 
they have hitherto been spared one af- 
fliction. Tennessee escaped the troubles 
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following the Reconstruction Acts. It is 
probably due to this that she has as yet 
escaped the plague of Vardamanism and 
its kindred forms of “anti-nigger” dema- 
gogery. 

There has never been a movement to 
deprive the negro of his franchise. The 
races have lived together in comparative 
peace. The election laws have not been 
tainted with unfair educational qualifica- 
tions or grandfather clauses. The 
negro has exercised his voting rights 
without interference. For some years 
back, in many parts of the State, espe: 
cially in West Tennessee, the negroes 
have done very little voting. There have 
been no issues affecting them to arouse 
their interest and the Republican organ- 
ization has long ceased any effort to re- 
tain their old-time loyalty. In other sec- 
tions the race has been active in the dis- 
charge of its political duties. 

The wave of political intolerance 
which has swept over the State now 
threatens to extend itself to the “race 
issue.” Without doubt the air will short- 
ly be full of frantic appeals for “white 
supremacy” and Vardamanism will be 
rampant at every crossroads. 

The curious thing about it all is that 
the negro has brought this calamity on 
himself by doing the very thing which 
he has always been advised to do, if he 
would avoid persecution. He has divided 
his vote and severed himself from his 
former blind allegiance to the Republican 
party. This has made him a real factor 
in the State’s politics, and, of course, 
drawn down upon his head the wrath of 
those who formerly used him. The 
negroes generally have had little motive 
for their recent political revival beyond 
a personal liking for Governor Patter- 
son, on account of his humane treatment 
of negro convicts and his general attitude 
of fairness toward the black man. 
Judged by ordinary standards this is not 
of itself a discreditable motive, but to 
judge from the abuse that has been 
heaped on the negroes’ who supported 
Patterson, gratitude is a crime in a black 
man. 

Many negroes have also been led to 
support the Democratic organization on 
account of their opposition to prohibi- 
tion. This is a question, of course, on 
which an honest difference of opinion is 
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not allowed, and when the anti-prohibi- 
tionist happens to be a negro the only 
possible explanation of his attitude is his 
fondness for “nigger gin” and his innate 
criminality. It is a fact, however, that 
the first efforts to secure the negro vote 
on the liquor question in Tennessee were 
made by the Anti-Saloon League, and a 
large per cent. of the negro votes cast on 
the loca! option elections in the State 
were against the sale of liquor. 

It is charged by those who are begin- 
ning to clamor for negro disfranchise- 
ment that the negro vote in Tennessee is 
controlled by the corporations. How 
true this is may be judged from facts like 
the following: In the recent judicial elec- 
tion in Tennessee the negroes largely 
supported the regular Democratic ticket. 
The ticket put out by the Prohibition 
Democratic - Republican coalition was 
supported by every corporation attorney 
in the State, with the exception of about 
ten or twelve. One of the bitterest strug- 
gles ever fought between a public service 
corporation and a municipality was the 
election held in Nashville some years ago 
on the question of issuing bonds to build 
the Tennessee Central Railway. This 
proposition was opposed by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company and all 
the allied corporate interests of the city. 
A majority of three-fourths of the vote 
cast was necessary to carry the bond 
issue. The negro vote thus became the 
deciding factor. Money was spent in an 
unheard of manner to influence the 
negroes. Negro employees were told to 
vote against the measure or quit their 
jobs. The effort was a miserable failure. 
The negro vote went solidly against the 
corporations and with their fellow towns- 
men. Numbers quit their work rather 
than stand for intimidation at the hands 
of their bosses. 

The record of the negro as a voter in 
Tennessee shows that he is a good citizen 
in the exercise of the franchise and that 
he is identified with the interests of the 
people among whom he lives. He has 
exhibited a degree of independence that 
is remarkable when his poverty and gen- 
eral state of dependence is considered. 
But in spite of all this, it looks as if the 
triumph of the Anti-Patterson element, 
and the consequent entrance into power 
of that party which is the negro’s his- 


torical friend and traditional guardian, 
and which gratitude should compel to do 
him justice, is going to be the signal for 
persecution and probably disfranchise- 
ment. It will be the doing of Republi- 
cans aided by Anti-Patterson Democrats. 


a 
Actual China 


A VOLUMINOUs literature on China and 
the Chinese has come from English and 
American presses in the last twenty 
years. Practically all of it, whether in 
the form of books, magazine articles, or 
newspaper stories, has magnified the 
“awakening” of China. It has created 
an impression that our preconceptions of 
China were childish and fantastical. It 
has created a belief that the Chinese peo- 
ple are on the whole more intelligent, 
practical, efficient, ambitious and far- 
seeing than we had supposed. It has 
aroused vague fears of a coming Chinese 
Empire so well organized and so ably 
governed that it could make a formidable 
demand upon Western nations for the 
recognition of a right of Chinese millions 
to find new homes and opportunities in 
America and Europe. We have come to 
believe without question that the growth 
of China’s population must continue unti! 
it contests the control of every continent. 

It is to be hoped that before many 
months the American and European pub- 
lic will have an opportunity to read and 
think about the curiously different ac- 
count of actual China which Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Ross, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is preparing. Professor Ross has 
been making an overland journey thru 
the heart of most unknown China, from 
Taiyunfu to Chengtu, and the first rough 
notes of his observations have been pub- 
lished in The Shanghai Times of August 
5th, 6th and 8th. That they have madz 
a profound impression upon English- 
speaking people in China is indicated by 
editorial comments in The Shanghai 
Times. They cannot fail to make an 


equally deep impression when they be- 
come known on this side of the Pacific. 
In certain centers of North China, not 
far from Peking, Professor Ross finds 
a good deal of the progressiveness of 
which so much has been written. Streets 
are paved and lighted with electricity. 
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Women and girls have ceased to bind 
their feet and go about freely. Soldiers 
are armed with modern rifles. Experi- 
ments are being made with industrial 
schools for first offenders. Poppy grow- 
ing has ceased, and the sale of opium is 
prohibited. In the houses of the wealthy 
one may find gramophones, alarm clocks, 
cameras and Western cosmetics. But 
thruout this region population is less 
dense than it was half a century ago. 
Evidences abound on all sides that pros- 
perity was formerly greater than it is 
now, and the brick walls of deserted 
country mansions are used as quarries 
from which to obtain bricks for newer 
and less pretentious buildings. 

A two or three days’ journey into the 
mountain regions that divide North 
China from South China takes one into 
the great wheat growing regions. Here 
were once natural beauty and won- 
derful natural resources. The beauty 
is forever gone, and the natural resources 
have been wasted beyond belief. The de- 
forested hills have become bare and 
floods have carried millions of tons of 
gravel down the sldpes and spread them 
twenty feet deep over the once rich bot- 
tom lands of the valleys. In these re- 
gions no slightest sign of progress is 
discovered. Women and girls with crip- 
pled feet live out of sight in their mud 
cabins and most of them have never been 
a mile from their homes in their lives. 
The reaping of the wheat is done with 
the sickle, and five men in binding the 
grain will not do in a day the work of 
one good American farm hand. 

lf the wheat regions of Middle China 
are desolate, the rice regions of Southern 
China are filthy and repellant beyond de- 
scription. Here one sees nothing but 
an appalling struggle for mere food. In 
the wretched hovels nothing resembling 
the home life of Western peoples is any- 
where to be discovered. The women and 
girls are kept secluded. Superstition is 
the everyday reality. The smearing of 
idols and joss sticks with the blood of 
cocks is an hourly rite, and pigs contest 
the shelter of the mud hut with its human 
inhabitants. The birth rate is high, but 
Professor Ross estimates that of five chil- 
dren born four die hefore the end of the 
second year. 

Two thousand years ago a policy of 
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conservation might have saved China’s 
resources and preserved enough of her 
natural beauty to keep alive the instincts 
of idealism and aspiration. Today it is 
too late for conservation. Only by 
enormously costly re-creation can China 
be placed in the same class with West- 
ern nations. But, with the awakening 
of interest in Western progress in North 
China, there is developing there a new 
appetite for luxury and idleness. These 
vices will have the effect, as they have 
had elsewhere, of diminishing the birth 
rate. 

All in all, it is plain, if Professor Ross 
is as good an observer as we believe him 
to be, that it will be many generations 
before China will be a formidable rival 
of any Western power; plain, also, that 
if she ever does become a rival, it will 
be at such cost of energy and resources 
that her birth rate in excess of death rate 
cannot become the menace to Western 
civilization that has been too easily taken 
for granted. It is impossible to read 
Professor Ross’s articles without getting 
from them a new impression of the im- 
mense superiority of the English-speak 
ing people and their Teutonic and Celto- 
Latin kindred over the Oriental, not only 
in standards of living but also and far 
more important in the long run—in sheer 
race vitality and staying power. 


& 
Congressman Boutell, of II- 
linois, who has been a lead- 
er in his party at Washing- 
ton, refuses to submit to the direct pri- 
mary vote which has defeated him. He 
is quoted as saying: 

“T shall run independently and beat my rivals 

on the simple principles of responsible repre- 
sentative government. I place no reliance in 
direct primaries. In my district less than one- 
third of the Republican voters went to the 
polls. Pure democracy always has been a fail- 
ure. The initiative and referendum, direct 
vote for Senators—these are vagaries. The 
idea of 100,000,000 people trying to legislate 
direct on subjects that individually they do not 
understand! The voters were misled by the 
statements of hired professional liars.” 
The people can vote as a “pure democ- 
racy” for a man, and why not for a prin- 
ciple? Mr. Boutell has been elected time 
after time to Congress by the direct vote 
of the people, and we do not see why he 
might not just as well be nominated in 
that way. 


“Pure 
Democracy” 
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There are signs of repentance and 
hopeful conversion among the Southern 
Democrats, just at the time when the 
Republicans of the South are turning the 
cold shoulder to the negroes who have 
constituted the bulk of their party. It 
has appeared in Tennessee in Governor 
Patterson’s effort to gain their support, 
and now, in their platform adopted last 
week the Democrats of Missouri adopted 
a plank proclaiming friendship for the 
black race, and promising never to dis- 
criminate against them either by crim- 
inal laws nor by attempting to deprive 
them of their right of suffrage. It will 
be remembered that in the last Guber- 
natorial election the Democratic candi- 
date, Congressman Cowherd, advocated 
the practical disfranchisement of the 
negro race. He was defeated, and the 
Democrats of Missouri seem to have 
learned the lesson. 


This is an unusually interesting item 
which we take from the correspondence 
of the editor of The Western Watchman, 
Dr. Phelan, who has been in Rome on 
one of his frequent visits to the Vatican. 
He says: 

“Monsignor Straniero regrets the loss of his 
friend and protector, Cardinal Satolli, very 
much. He told me his last days were very sad. 
He had lost all influence at the Vatican and 
was shorn of all the positions he had occupied, 
that of prefect of the Congregation of Studies 
being the only one left him, a mere shadow of 
his former tremendous power. But the pres- 
ent Pope made all appointments on his acces- 
sion, and there were no hold-overs. Those 
only were named to office who were free and 
untrammeled to follow out his personal policy 
of having no policy at all. He wanted to do 
ihe will of God, and would have around him 
only men similarly disposed.” 


a 
_ Secretary Ballinger has not made up 
his mind to resign from the Cabinet. He 
is conscious of having done his duty, with 
no lapse of fidelity. Then let him be con- 
tent with the comfort of it and resign. 
In an ancient New England girls’ board- 
ing school the principal had a series of 
moral lessons she would teach her girls 
by way of question and answer, the an- 
swer to be given in unison. She would 
recite the question in a delicate mincing 
tone, but not so came the answer. One 


uestion was: “What is duty performed, 
young ladies?” The answer was shouted 
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out, “Rainbow in the soul!” Let Bal- 
linger be satisfied with his rainbow. 


& 


The new Federated Labor party plans 
to develop its activity over all the coun- 
try, and has ambitiously taken as its em- 
blem Atlas supporting the earth, with the 
words, “Labor Supports the World.” 
That labor supports the world, particu- 
larly agricultural labor, there is no ques- 
tion; but Atlas did not support the earth 
but the heavens. He is seen in classical 
art with the sphere on his shoulders, but 
it is the starry sphere, and the constella- 
tions, not the continents, are figured on it. 


ot 


The country has suffered enough in 
the past from failure to have a generous 
reciprocity treaty with Canada. In fact, 
we ought to have no tariff wall between 
us and Canada as far as any products 
are concerned on which either country 
sets up an import duty equal to that im- 
posed by the other country. We have no 
forts and no navy on the border line to 
make us enemies, and our coinage is the 
same. A unification of interests and 
conditions is of the first importance. 


a 


Even more alarming to the managers 
of the Republican party than the results 
of the election in Maine is the nomina- 
tion by the Democrats of such admirable 
men as Judge Simeon E. Baldwin and 
President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton, to be Governors respectively of Con- 
necticut and New Jersey. Such nomina- 
tions. very nearly unanimous, with the 
Republican party divided, almost ensure 
election. 

a 


A cable dispatch from Rome says that 
the Pope will give no cardinalate to the 
United States this year, because all the 
archbishops are equally worthy. But a 
chief Catholic editor says America ought 
to have as many as six cardinals. There 
are now eighteen vacancies. 

8 

Even strong Republican journals of 
the highest standard, such as The Press, 
of Philadelphia, for example, severely 
criticize Secretary Norton’s letter on ap- 
pointments to office. 


















































Overinsurance and Its Dangers 


Ir a man has property worth $5,000 
upon which he has effected an insurance 
of say $10,000, there is a tremendous 
temptation looking toward the incendiary 
destruction of the overinsured property. 
The writing of overinsurance is so easy 
if eternal vigilance is not exercised that it 
has become a hazard to be reckoned with. 
The Insurance Commissioner of North 
Carolina has apparently had this matter 
before him with good results, since he 
has just issued a circular calling the at- 
tention of fire underwriters doing busi- 
ness in that State to the law prohibiting 
the overinsurance of property there and 
the penalty for the violation of this law. 
The statute provides that “no insurance 
company or agent shall knowingly issue 
any fire insurance policy upon property 
within this State (N. C.) for an amount 
which, together with any existing insur- 
ance thereon, exceeds the fair value of 
the property, nor for a longer term than 
seven years. Policies issued in violation 
of this section shall be binding upon the 
company if issued, altho such company 
shall nevertheless be liable for the for- 
feiture by law prescribed for such vio- 
lation.” 


The penalty for each offense in mak- 
ing, issuing and delivering such policies 
is a fine of from $50 to $200, but the 
policy, nevertheless, will be binding on 
the company issuing the same. Commis- 
sioner Young says: 

The reports coming to my department, as 
well as the investigations under my directions, 
show that but for the insurance on the prop- 
erty being more than its value many fires would 
not occur. In some cases it has developed that 
the insurance was procured either thru the ig- 
norance or carelessness of the agent writing 
the insurance, and was not discovered by the 
special agent or inspector of the company, and 
I deem it advisable to call the attention of 
companies and agents to this law, which will 
be strictly enforced. 


On the ground that overinsurance 
leads to incendiarism, Insurance Com- 
missioner Hartigan, of Minnesota, has 
also taken action looking toward a pre- 
vention of overinsurance. He has given 


notice that every flagrant case of over- 
insurance coming to the notice of his de- 
partment will mean a revocation of the 
guilty company’s license aud also of the 
license of the agent procuring or writ- 
ing it. 


as 
Joun F. Drypen, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 


America and United States Senator 
from New Jersey, 1902-1907, is a very 
busy man. In 1874 he founded the first 
life insurance company that made a spe- 
cialty of industrial insurance, and of 
which he became president. It was a 
very small enterprise in the beginning, 
but under the guiding hand of its found- 
er the company grew into a giant. Dur- 
ing the existence of the Prudential Mr. 
Dryden has been called upon many times. 
to make addresses and to write papers 
on life insurance and other subjects 
upon which he is an authority. These 
have now been collected and included in 
a book that has just come from the Pru- 
dential Press, and is published by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. Any one who is even remote- 
ly interested in the insurance principle 
will find a mass of material in the vol- 
ume under consideration that will amply 
repay the most careful study. Mr. Dry- 
den naturally considered the inception 
and early problems of industrial insur- 
ance, its history as made during the past 
twenty-five years, and the part it has 
come to play in the social economy of 
the country. He treats of the practice 
of insurance, which provides a certain 
method of avoiding the hazards of old 
age without this or some substitute pro- 
tection. He has something to tell us of 
the problem of the uninsured, of life in- 
surance as a career, of the growing bur- 
den of taxation, of regulation by Con- 
gress, and he has a message regarding 
the commercial aspects of this regula- 
tion. In the volume is included also his 
able speech on “The American Type of 
Isthmian Canal,” and his address on 
Abraham Lincoln and Alexander Hamil- 
ton. The book contains an excellent 


portrait of Mr. Dryden as a frontispiece. 
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The Rock Island System 


Ir became known last week that the 
large block of Rock Island Railroad stock 
taken over on July 27 by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. from the embarrassed Pearson-Far- 
. quahar syndicate had been sold to Phelps. 
Dodge & Co., prominent producers of 
copper, who own and operate nearly 
1,000 miles of road (connecting with the 
Rock Island) in the vicinity of their ex- 
tensive mining properties in the South- 
west. This block is said to be 185,000 
shares, or 37 per cent. of the outstanding 
preferred stock, which controls the Rock 
Island system. Heretofore the dominant 
interests in Rock Island have been those 
of the Moore brothers and D. G. Reid. 
The latter is well known in the stock 
market, and his name has been associated 
in common gossip with the curious move- 
ment of Rock Island stock in December 
last which caused the suspension of the 
brokerage firm of S. B. Chapin & Co. It 
is said that the Moore brothers, who hold 
about 120,000 shares, and Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. will act harmoniously in the man- 
agement of the system. The influence 
of Phelps, Dodge & Co. will be distinctly 
conservative. The general belief is that 
their acquisition of this large block of 
shares is clearly to the advantage of the 
Rock Island and must be regarded as 
beneficial indirectly to general railway 
interests. 

& 
The Crops 


Tue Government’s crop report for 
September indicates a larger yield of 
corn, spring wheat and oats than was ex- 
pected at the beginning of August. 
Gains in condition are shown for each 
of these cereals.. These gains add 45.- 
000,000 bushels of corn, 12,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 75,000,000 bushels 
of oats to the totals indicated one month 
earlier. There is promise now of the 
greatest crops of corn and oats ever har- 
vested—of 2,943,341,000 bushels of corn 
(a quantity exceeding last year’s yield bv 
171,000,000, and the record crop of 1906 
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by 15,000,000), and of 1,055,466,000 
bushels of oats, or 48,000,000 more than 
were harvested last year, when a new 
high record was made. The wheat crop 
will fall below last year’s by 67,500,000 
bushels. The figures are given below: 


Indicated. Crop of 1909. 
ot POR ee get 2,943,341,000 2,772,376,000 
Onis: ... . ..1,055,466,000 1,007,353,000 
Spring wheat ..... 211,239,000 290,823,000 
Total wheat ....... 669,533,000 737,189,000 


On the 13th, the Canadian Government 
estimated the entire wheat crop of Can- 
ada at 122,785,000 bushels. Last year’s 
final estimate was 166,744,000. 

According to the annual report of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange for the 
cotton year that ended on September 1, 
the cotton crop in this. country was 1Io,- 
609,000 bales, or 23% per cent. less than 
that of 1909, which made a new high 
record. But the value of this latest crop 
($778.894,000) considerably exceeded 
that ($683,794,000) of the great yield 
immediately preceding, owing to the 
much higher prices obtained. Our crop 
was nearly 70 per cent. of the world’s 
crop, and about half of it has been ex- 
ported. | - 


....Lucius Tuttle, for many years 
president of the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central railroad companies, has 
resigned, and Charles S. Mellen, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, has been 
elected acting president in his place. 
This change marks the practical consum- 
mation of the merger of the northern 
companies with the New Haven com- 
pany. One of the improvements now 
to be made will be the substitution of 
electric for steam locomotives in the 
Hoosac Tunnel, at a cost of $1,000,000. 


....There are now thirty-one national 
banks in the United States with deposits 
of $25,000,000 or over. Sixteen of these 
are located in New York City, four are 
in Philadelphia, three in Chicago, three 
in St. Louis, two in Boston, and one 
in Pittsburg, Cleveland and Minneapolis. 











